












HE hidden archives of Prince 

Kourakine, chamberlain to Cath- 

erine the Great of Russia, have 
ielded a record of the premiere of 
The Barber of Seville by the great 
Italian composer, Giovanni Paisiello 
given in the Grand Palace at Tsarskoe- 
Selo on June 5, 1788 as a private cele- 
bration of the success of the American 
Revolution. 

Paisiello was at that time Hofkapell- 
meister, director of the court theatre 
and chapel, a post he held for thirteen 
years, and the performance was sta 
to celebrate the arrival of Commodore 
John Paul Jones, whom Catherine had 
employed in the capacity of an Ad- 
miral to organize the Russian Black 
Sea fleet for a fight against the Turk- 
ish navy, over which the Russians later 
triumphed. In arranging a gala re- 
ception for Jones, the empress commis- 
sioned Paisiello, who had just com- 
pleted his Il Barbiere di Siviglia (which 
Rossini later stole from him) to pro- 
duce his opera in honor of the Ameri- 
can naval hero. Shebueff, the court 
painter, was commissioned to draw a 
satirical cover for the program, sug- 
gestive of the victory of the American 
Revolutionary leaders over the King 
of England. Shebueff, knowing the 
empress’s great affection for cats and 
mice, drew a picture which he entitled 
Mice Burying the Cat, King George of 
England being represented by a dead 
cat and the American leaders—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, e¢ al, by 
mice. 

The performance so impressed Ad- 
miral Jones—who had already been 
given this rank by Catherine—that he 
hastened to the composer, who con- 
ducted, and said in broken French: 

“Maestro Paisiello, I wish you 
would compose a stirring revolution- 
ary hymn for the United States! I 
would send it by a special courier to 
my friend, Benjamin Franklin, and see 
that it be accepted by Congress.” 

“My dear Admiral, I would be 
happy to do so, but I am afraid that 
your American statesmen are more in- 
terested in making new laws and 
creating a new order than they are in 
such a trifle as music or a national 
hymn,” Paisiello replied. 

“Eh, Maestro,” retorted the Ad- 
miral, “The Americans are very fond 
of music, they sing many ballads and 
songs with humorous words, only they 
are ignorant in musical training.” 

Prince Kourakine writes in his 
*“Memuary” how Admiral Jones whis- 
tled to Paisiello a number of gay sailor 
songs, such as were sung by his own 
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crew, and how the composer made 
notes of these for future consideration. 
Admiral Jones and Paisiello,” writes 
the Prince, “both were fond of vodka 
and caviar, and became animated after 
having indulged in those Slavic refresh- 
ments, as the Empress liked her 
guests to take advantage of her hos- 
pitality, she had made special arrange- 
ments that Admiral Jones and her 
Hofkapellmeister have a ‘great time.’ 
“. . . . The Hofkapellmeister and 
Admiral discussed with animation the 
themes of various operas which the > 
were to do together, the Admiral to 
write a story, Paisiello to make the 
music. One of such wild works was 
to be called The Pirate. . . . It seems 
to me that Admiral Jones gave to 
Paisiello the idea of his Il Mondo 
della Luna, which he completed and 
performed a few years thereafter. .. . 
we Admiral Jones and Maestro 
Paisiello were original figures at the 
court of Catherine II .... Both for- 
eigners and men of lively tempera- 
ment, they had often great times in 
the private buffet of the palace. One 
of these culminated in a special ballet 
that Paisiello gave for his American 
friend, but it led to an intrigue against 
the great composer, who was dis- 
missed. His place was given to 


Giuseppe Sarti, another celebrated 
Italian musician of the time... .” 

It was Sarti who founded the Russian 
academic school of music. He lived in 
Russia from 1783 till 1810. 

Prince Kourakine’s memoirs _re- 
veal remarkable phases of the musical 
activities of Paisiello, Sarti and Cim- 
arosa, who all were employed in turn 
by Catherine to provide musical en- 
tertainment for her court and lay a 
foundation for the musical education 
of her empire. It appears that many 
of their compositions had their first 
performances in the Russian court 
theatre ~r the great ball-room. The 
Italian influence was supreme in Rus- 
sia. Though herself a German princess, 
Catherine loved Italian music and 
Italian commedia dell’ arte, with 
Gozzi and Goldoni, as her favorites. 


ER Majesty had her court chapel 


H so 


so built by Rastrelli that its 
acoustics produced a marvelous _il- 
lusion,’ writes Prince Kourakine. 


“Thus it made the voice of the chant- 
ing priest at the altar sound far lower 
than it was spoken, while the voices 
of the choir sounded almost an octave 
higher, giving the pitch of superhuman 
sopranos. ‘I want to hear the choir 
like singing angels,’ Her Majesty had 





The ballet “Jason and Medea,” directed by Paisiello, the 
great Italian composer, as the Court conductor of Catherine, 
at the reception of John Paul Jones in 1788. 
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Secret Records Reveal the Premiere of Paisiello’s “‘Barbiere 
di Sivigha’’ in Honor of the Success of the 


American Revolution 


instructed the architect. And Ras- 
trelli actually achieved .acoustics that 
always puzzled Paisiello, who admitted 
architecture was a great art and had 
its own secrets,...” 

Prince Kourakine also speaks of 
Mozart’s Don Juan, which the Em- 
press asked Paisiello to perform for 
her. After having read the score, 
sent to her from Vienna, by Count 
Nesselrode, Paisiello remarked, that it 
was rather original but poor in its or- 
chestral part. This so displeased the 
Empress that she decided to write an 
opera herself and have it performed in 
accordance with her own direction. 


“Her Majesty wrote the opera Oleg 
in co-operation with Canobbio and 
Pashkevich,” writes the Prince,” and 
Sarti was commissioned to write the 
musical score. It was performed in 
1790 in the court theatre, with Sarti 
conducting the orchestra and all the 
diplomatic representatives and  dis- 
tinguished nobles as the imperial guests. 
It was performed in 1791 for the pub- 
lic in the newly built Grand Opera of 
St. Petersburg and proved a great 
popular success... . 

“Two English comedies were per- 
formed in the court theatre in 1772, the 
first being called Love in a Mg 


| by Geordini, and the second the 
| Maide of the Mill, by S. Arnold. Both 


pieces, with music and dancing, were 
grerat successes and have been repeated. 
. . « In the following year a rman 
Singspiel, Das Redende Gemaelde und 
der Kaufmann von Smyrna was per- 
formed, which ended with a tragedy, 
the prima donna, Mile. Bernucci, com- 
mitting suicide on the stage... . ” 

Prince Kourakine writes about an- 
other occasion: 

“. . Before Admiral Jones left for 
his post in the Black Sea, Maestro 
Paisiello composed for him a sailor 
song, which he played on his violin 
until the Admiral’ had learned it by 
heart and could sing it. Admiral Jones 
has a lovely baritone voice and loves 
singing. . . . He does not like hymns 
and sacred songs, but songs of the 
Se 

“. . , Admiral Jones attended the 
services in the court chapel and was 
so moved by the choir that he wiped 
tears from his eyes. ‘Oh,’ said the Ad- 
miral, at parting, ‘this is the most 
beautiful singing that I have ever heard 
or imagined! It is superhuman— 
something magic about it!’ 


“ . . The Admiral was actually 


overcome by his emotions and said he 
would never forget it....” 


‘BREVITIES OF THE VV EEK 


As Germany Sees The Beggar’s Opera—At Last, Jonny—W here 
the Unknown X Equals Music, and It Would Be Chicago! 


A Modern Beggar 

At the Theatre am Schiffbauerdamm, 
in Berlin, Kurt Brecht has produced an 
opera which aims to be a_ twentieth 
century counterpart of John Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera. The work, which is 
called Die Dreigroschenoper (The 
Three-penny Opera), is mounted in the 
crudest and shabbiest of styles, the 
music is partly jazz. It is announced 
as “a piece with music, in a prologue 
and eight scenes, after the English 
of John Gay, with ballads by Francois 
Villon and Rudyard Kipling inserted.” 
The London Times writes: “It is not, 
of course, a morality play, it is not a 
revue, it is not a conventional bur- 
lesque, and it is not The Beggar’s 
Opera; but it is an interesting combin- 
ation of them, illustrating the progress 
of a movement towards freeing music, 
acting, and the cinematograph from the 
ruts of Italian opera, Wagnerian mu- 
sic-drama, drawing room comedy, and 
Hollywood, and creating something 
new with them.” 
Celebrities Arrive 

The liner Deutschland was scheduled 
to bring, on its arrival in New York 
on Jan. 7, nine members of the German 
Grand Opera Company and Dr. Walter 
Rabl, the conductor. Other musical 
personalities on the Deutschland in- 
cluded Karin  Branzell-Edouardsen, 
Metropolitan contralto; Dr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Penzeldt (otherwise Sigrid 
Leopold Loschke, 
theatre director and opera 


Onegin) and son; 
Dresden 
singer. 





Lisa Roma 


Mme. Lisa Roma, soprano, who ac- 
companied Maurice Ravel last season 
as an interpreter of his songs in forty 
concerts on a coast to coast tour, will 
give her first recital of the season on 
Sunday afternoon, January 13, at the 
Guild Theatre. 

Miss Roma, formerly a pupil of 
David Bispham, has sung leading roles 
in the Staats-Oper in Berlin under 
Max vonSchillings. 

In addition to her tour with Ravel 
she appeared in recital at the Cen- 
tury Theatre, New York City and as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in the Stanley series. She also sang 
Santuzza and Aida with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, and 
appeared at the Harrisburg Festival in 
the first performance in America of 
the Mozart C minor mass. She cre- 
ated the role of Venus in Henry Had- 
ley’s Mirtil in Arcadia, closing her 
1928 season with a recital on the Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City last June. On 
Sunday afternoon Miss Roma will sing 
the Laudamus Te from Mozart’s C 
minor mass on an unusual program. 


Placing Music on 
Par with Algebra 

“As the next step in the development 
of Superintendent of Schools Bogan’s 
plan to place musical education on a 
par with algebra in the city’s schools,” 
writes William Westlake, in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, “Dr. 
J. Lewis Browne, head of the music 
department, is working out plans for 
the establishment of classes in indi- 
vidual vocal instruction. 

“Dr. Browne’s tentative program for 
the installation of such classes is along 
the lines of the classes in piano started 
in the schools in September and now 
in operation in more than 200 schools. 

“So popular have the piano classes 
become, Dr. Browne said, that he feels 
the time is ripe of entrance into the 
bigger field of vocal training. 

“Rose Lutiger Gannon, in charge of 
vocal instruction in the schools, will 
direct this new program.” 


* * * 
Wagner Came Last 
In 1868 the Paris Opera-Comique 


held a contest for which the jury was 
composed exclusively of musicians. 
When the votes were counted Mail- 
lard had 34, Thomas 32, Reber 31, 
David 30, Gounod 28, Gevaert 26, Ber- 
lioz 14, Saint-Saens 4, Bizet 3, Offen- 
bach 1, Wagner 1. 
* * & 


Toscanini Will Come 
in February 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York announces it has received 
a cable to the effect that Arturo 
Toscanini, who was to have conducted 
the remainder of the season from 
Jan. 24, will not arrive until Feb. 14, 
and that, beginning with the concerts 
of Feb. 21-22, he will conduct until the 
end of the season, April 14. 

. * * 


“Carries on Show” 
When Father Dies 


Detroit, Jan. 8—John Schon, a 
member of the bassoon section of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, was 


found dead in his apartment on the 
morning of Dec. 20. His son, Gerald 
A. Schon, also a member of the or- 
chestra, played in his father’s place that 
evening, true to the tradition that “the 
show must go on.” 

H. A. CG, 


Honor Memory 


of ‘Thomas 


Chicago Players Pay 
Reverent Tribute 

Cuicaco, Jan. 8—The annual pro- 
gram dedicated to the memory of Theo- 
dore Thomas was played at the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra concerts of 
Jan. 4 and 5, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting. 

As always when the orchestra pays 
its respects to its founder, especial care 
marked the efforts of both conductor 
and men. The program consisted of 
works closely associated with the name 
of Theodore Thomas: Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus Overture and Eroica Sym- 
phony, Caesar Franck’s Les Eolides (of 
which Thomas conducted the first 
American performance) and Strauss’ 
Death and Transfiguration. 

Death and Transfiguration, one of the 
several Strauss works for which 


Theodore Thomas pioneered so valiantly 


and successfully, fittingly had a per- 
formance that was itself perhaps a fine 
a tribute as could be tendered. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


Writing for Radio 

The Deutsche Kammermusik, Baden- 
Baden, is enlarging the scope of its ac- 
tivity by interesting itself in music 
especially written’ for radio broadcast- 
ing. The Deutsche Kammermusik is 
working in co-operation with the Ger- 
man Broadcasting Society for the 
development of special and characteris- 
tic music for the radio (instrumental 
and vocal, radio, operas, etc.), which 
shall take advantage of the special 
acoustical conditions that obtain in 
radio transmission. 





CLemMENS Krauss 
Who has been appointed Director of 
the Vienna Opera House, his term to 
begin September 1. 


(See story on page 7) 


Jonny Strikes 
Up Jan. 19 


Gatti Announces Cast 
for Premiere 


The first American performance of 
Ernst Krenek’s jazz opera, Jonny Spielt 
Auf (Jonny Strikes up the Band) is 
announced by Giulio Gatti-Casazza to 
take place in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday evening, Jan. 19. 
Krenek, incidentally, is his own libret- 
tist. 

The production has been musically 
prepared by Artur Bodanzky, who will 
conduct. The stage direction is in 
charge of Wilhelm von Wymetal; the 
chorus has been trained by Giulio 
Setti and the scenery designed and 
painted by Joseph Urban. 


The cast will be as follows: 


Ra ree Rudolf Laubenthal 
SN Fos cy hiaeaxceeee Florence Easton 
Cis ide daveeaokh Michael Bohnen 
0 Se Friedrich Schorr 
:, ‘Gf eee Editha Fleischer 
Anita’s Impresario ....../ Arnold Gabor 
The Hotel Manager...George Meader 
A Railroad Guard...:.... Max Bloch 
First Policeman...... Marek Windheim 


Second Policeman..George Cehanovsky 
Third Policeman...William Gustafson 





Toscanini 
daly’s 


recently introduced Ko- 
Psalmus Hungarius to Milan; 


Pablo Casals is to conduct a perform- 
ance of it soon in Barcelona. 
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Koussevitzky Is Guest 
of His Players 


| tee eka! Jan. 8—Members 
of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra entertained their con- 
ductor, Serge Koussevitzky and 
Mme. Koussevitzky at a dinner in 
the Hotel Statler on Dec. 28th. 
This was the first time that mem- 
bers of the orchestra had so hon- 
ored their leader. The committee 
was made up of Richard Burgin, 
concertmaster; Mr. Kuntz, Rob- 
ert Gunderson, Georges Laurent, 





Carlos Penfield and Arthur 
= Fiedler. 
; Other guests were Judge 


Frederick P. Cabot, president of 
the board of trustees; William 
H. Brenan, manager, Mrs. N. P. = 
Hallowell, Mr. and Mrs. Edward = 
M. Pickman, Mr. and Mrs. : 
Graeme Haughton, Mrs. G. E. : 
Judd, Mr and Mrs. Arthur M. =: 
Wiggin. Covers were laid for =: 
more than 200. : 
A program was furnished by a 
male quartet from the Harvard 
Glee Club, by L. White, xylo- 
phonist, and Jesus Maria San- 
roma, pianist. We Jo Be 
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Rosenf eld on 


¢¢ America’’ 


Chicago Critic Finds 
Rhapsody “Scholarly” 


Rosenfeld, critic of the 
Chicago Daily News, found Ernest 
Bloch’s Epic Rhapsody, “America,” 
which won MusicaL America’s $3,000 
prize contest, a serious and scholarly 
composition. 

Owing to the multiplicity of material 
reaching MusicAL AMERICA in regard 
to simultaneous premieres of Bloch’s 
work, an error inadvertently made in 
the issue of Dec. 29 credited Mr. Ros- 
enfeld with a criticism which was not 
his. The essence of Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
review, appearing in the News on Dec. 
22 and relating to Frederick Stock’s 
presentation of “America” with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, is as 
follows: 

“It is for the most part a serious 
composition, reflecting in mood pic- 
tures and in tonal expression the sen- 
timents, the emotions and the reflections 
of a student of American history and 
an observer of American life. 

“The first part already contains 
themes and tunes associated with the 
North American Indian; Old English 
march motives and tunes and finally 
the hymn, ‘Old Hundred.’ The second 
is somewhat plaintive in character and 
here we discern Negro melodies and 
rhythms. 


“The last is a symphonic setting of 
familiar American folk songs, national 
themes and popular songs, with dis- 
tinctive ‘jazz’ instrumentation and 
syncopations, ending finally with an an- 
them which Mr. Bloch dreams of 
having accepted as the American na- 
tional song. 

“It is a long, serious work, scholarly 
written and with a musician’s grasp of 
the fundamentals of symphonic writ- 
ing. The orchestra under Frederick 
Stock played the work with remark- 
able clarity and finish and the audience 
recalled Mr. Stock, who had the men 
rise in acknowledgment of their 
applause.” 


Maurice 


Szymanowski’s opera, King Roger, 
has just been created at Duisburg, Ger- 
many, in the face of patriotic protests 
aaginst mounting a Polish opera on a 
German stage. 
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H. onegger ‘Discovers -A merica 


An Interview with One of the 
Most Provocative Composers of Today 


RTHUR HONEGGER'’S poise is 
not easily shaken. Just arrived in 
America for the first time, having left 
the pier only a few hours before, and 
with a stormy passage behind him, he 
received Mesdames et Messieurs les 
journalistes and talked of many things 
as if it were all in the day’s work. 
Mr. Honegger is of a little less than 
average height, rather plump, with 
dark hair and eyes and a pink,, healthy 
complexion. He is vivacious, witty, 
apt at mimicry, like many of his com- 
patriots—perhaps a little less efferves- 
cent than most. His face is expressive 
of obvious sincerity, with possibly 
rather more of tenderness than of 
strength. He looks, shall I say, more 
like the composer of the Pastorale 
d’Ete than like him of the more 
strenuous Pacific 231. Questions, no 
matter how far beside the mark, do 
not irritate Mr. Honegger. If each of 
his visitors had been a manager bearing 
dates he could not have treated him 
with a more scrupulous courtesy than 
he showed a group of reporters and 
critics. 


Writes for Pageant 


In the group was a newspaper-man, 
searching for something that he could 
show the city editor as meriting a good 
news story. There was little of that 
character. A few picturesque items: 
The new work, Rugby, was played on 
Dec. 31 between the halves of the In- 
ternational Rugby Match between 
France and England at the Stade 
Colombe; Mr. Honegger is at work on 
the music for a huge festival-pageant 
to be held on the shores of Lake 
Geneva in 193l—a commission from 
the City of Geneva. 

“IT am Swiss by nationality” Mr. 
Honegger explained, “and it is prob- 
ably due partly to that fact that I owe 
the possibility of coming here, for had 
I hoped for French nationality, as I 
had the chance of doing on attaining 
my majority, I should have been in that 
class of infantrymen who went into the 
war at its outbreak, and who were sim- 
ply mowed down, wholesale.” 

t was in French that most of the 
talking was done. The composer pro- 
fessed to a much more complete ignor- 
ance of spoken and written English 
than he seemed, at times, to possess. 
The usual questions were not lacking. 
Of American music Mr. Honegger 
knew, he said, comparatively little. He 
was well acquainted with the music of 
Louis Gruenberg and esteemed it very 
highly. Antheil was without doubt a 
personality (“on sont que c’est quelqu’- 
un”) but he was still, perhaps too afraid 
of not being in the vanguard. 


Back to Classicism 


Of the general tendencies of music 
he had more to say. “There is a great 
deal of talk, nowadays, of the return 
to classicism. My own feeling in the 
matter is that a return to the spirit of 
classicism is not only possible but 
logical and natural. Unfortunately, 
however, most contemporary com- 
posers have been content to imitate the 
rhythmic and harmonic patterns of 
classicism, its empty, dead shell. I 
claim to be one of the few composers 
to seek a real return to the living spirit 
of Bach and Mozart and the rest. The 
attempt to imitate the idiom of 
Gounod, Scarlatti and Bach seems to 
me silly and sterile.” 


By Albert H. A. Throckmorton 


“As far as my own works are con- 
cerned, I have contracted to finish a 
musical comedy, on a libretto by Will- 
metz, the well known musical comedy 
writer, by next September. It will be 
a regular musical show with songs and 


dances and all the rest of it. The sub- 
ject is the Roi Pausole, of Pierre 
uys. I am also working on a serious 


opera, Amphion, on a book by Paul 
Valery. It will include singing, both 
solo and choral, dancing, mimed action 
and lyric drama. There will be no 
musical dialogue.” 


Is Symphony-Minded 


“Are you contemplating composing 
a symphony?” he was asked. 

“I should like very much to write 
one, but musical conditions in Paris 
are not favorable. I mean that we 
have so little time for rehearsal there, 
that an orchestra cannot possibly do 
anything like justice to a new work 
lasting much more than ten minutes. 
Even in the new Orchestre Symphon- 
ique de Paris, many of the musicians 
play a great deal outside the orchestra, 
and the plentiful time for rehearsal 
that was promised has not been too 
much in evidence.” 

Obviously Mr. Honegger looks for- 


Sing Messiah 
for 157th Time 


Boston Society Gives 
Annual Performance 


Boston, Jan. 8—The Handel and 
Haydn Society’s 157th performance of 
Messiah in Symphony Hall was heard 
by an audience which included more 
than could find seats. 

The Society’s annual holiday presen- 
tations of Handel’s oratorio is a feature 
of the season, and interest was especially 
keen this year, owing to the declara- 
tion of Thompson Stone, the conductor, 
that he would use the composer’s orig- 
inal orchestration, instead of that which 
bears the touches of Mozart and Franz. 
It was explained, however, that while 
Mr. Stone had reverted to the orches- 
tration of 1742, he had been obliged to 
forego the parts written for instruments 
which are not procurable today. Fifty 
players of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took part, and a_ harpsichord 
was used to accompany the recititives. 


Hallelujah in Finale 


Another innovation was placing the 
Hallelujah Chorus directly before the 
final Amen, the two numbers being 
sung without a break. The effect of 
this latter alterations was impressive. 
Indeed, throughout the performance, the 
chorus gave ample evidence of Mr. 
Stone’s ability to get the best results. 

The quartet also came in for its 
share of approbation. Phradie Wells 
read the soprano solos expressively and 


with intelligence. Jeanne Laval was 
heard to advantage in the contralto 
arias, her rich, colorful voice being 


well suited to the music. Dan Gridley 
and Edwin Swain, tenor and bass, sang 
with authority and in the true oratorio 
manner. Willilam Burbank was at the 
organ, and Raymond Havens played 
the harpischord. 





ward to his exploration of America 
with pleasure, and not least does he an- 
ticipate the tremendous locomotives 
that he has heard about, “qui sont 
formidables,’ as his manager exulained 
to him with great gusto. America, 
certainly, will not be able to complain 
that she does not know him, when he 
leaves, if he remains as lavish of his 
time and opinions as he was the day 
he arrived. 











As the caricaturist looks at Honegger 
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Clemens Krauss Is Signe 


for Vienna Opera 


To Begin Term September 1 
By Dr. Paul Stefan 


[ENNA, Dec. 20. — While the tive. Unfortunately, he says, Krauss’s 
whole world thought that the success as conductor has led to his 


representatives of the Austrian Govern- 
ment were trying to get Bruno Walter 
or Erich Kleiber for the Opera House, 
and no decision was expected in any 
case in the near future. a statement was 
suddenly given out yesterday that a 
contract had just been signed with 
Clemens Krauss, who is to begin his 
term on Sept. 1. There had always 
been talk, to be sure, that Krauss was 
destined to be the director, eventually. 
He conducted at the Opera House for 
two years (1922-1924). Just recently 
this talk had fallen off strikingly. Last 
year it had become almost an accepted 
fact, but the opposition of a very re- 
spected critic was enough to cause the 
plan to be given up. 

Clemens Krauss is an Austrian, 
Viennese by birth, and just thirty-five 
years old. He had been since 1924, 
that is, since leaving Vienna, first con- 
ductor and latter Intendant of the 
Frankfurt Opera House and director 
of the Museum Concerts,—the finest 
in that city. Krauss, whose mother 
was a dancer in the Vienna Opera and 
later was active in the direction of the 
Viennese Volksoper, whose great aunt 
was a well known singer at the Opera 
in Paris, was brought up in Vienna as 
a choir boy, just as Schubert and Hans 
Richter were, in their time. 

He then came to the Vienna Con- 
servatory and from there started out on 
the road to conducting, which took him 
to Brunn, Nurnberg, Stettin and Graz. 
His outstanding success in this latter 
city led to his engagement for Vienna. 
One can hardly say that he left any 
very strong impression. ; Like most 
young conductors, he had no real field 
for his activities. He had more oppor- 
tunity to reveal himself at the subscrip- 
tion concerts of the Tonkunstler- 
Verein, which he still directed for a 
time even after he had entered upon 
the duties of his Frankfurt position. 
The Viennese system of presenting 
difficult works after one or two re- 
hearsals hindered him greatly. 

The reports that one hears of his 
work in Frankfurt are very interest- 
ing. Dr. Karl Holi, music critic of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, has published in 
pamphlet form a series of articles on 
the serious state of Frankfurt’s musi- 
cal life, which naturally treat in large 
part of the Frankfurt Opera House, 
which has an outstanding place in the 
realm of musical politics. Holl praises 
Krauss chiefly as organizer and execu- 


pushing his own work into the fore- 
ground and making a star of himself. 
His lengthy absences, on concert tours 
to South America, did not have a good 
effect on the continuity of his work in 
Frankfurt. In any case, the contract 
with Krauss, which was to have run 
until 1930, was not to be renewed, as 
both parties to the agreement, Krauss 
and the city of Frankfurt, did not wish 
to see their relations continue. 


The Viennese press has greeted the 
appointment with long and prominent 
leading articles. The one thing. they 
all agree on is that Krauss must give 
up any considerable travels and devote 
himself to his work here seriously and 
industriously. In general the announce- 
ment is received not unsympathetically. 


Many Speculations 


Even in the midst of the Schubert 
celebrations there had been a great deal 
of talk about the future of the Vienna 
Opera House. There were rumors of 
a change of the direction there. The 
general director of the Bundestheater, 
Franz Schneiderhan succeeded in get- 
ting first Richard Strauss and then 
Furtwangler as guest conductors. 
Schalk’s contract is to run out in a 
year or so, and Schneiderhan had been 
making every effort to get Furtwangler 
as the regular director. But Schalk is 
a diplomat of the first rank, and he 
did not want to give up his post. More- 
over Furtwangler did not want to share 
the directorate with him. The solution 
arrived at was as follows: 


Schalk is to remain as regular con- 
ductor for this season. He will then 
retire with the greatest honors. But 
he will remain as guest conductor and 
is to receive the title of Generalmusik- 
direktor, a title which has never existed 
in Austria, hitherto. The big ques- 
tion was whether Furtwangler would 
be able to free himself from his many 
obligations outside Vienna, at least to 
the extent of making them secondary 
to his duties in Vienna. A very tempt- 
ing off had come to him from the City 
of Berlin, to serve as the city’s musi- 
cal advisor. Furtwangler wanted to 
combine the two positions. 


Later advices from Berlin to 


Musicat America stated that Furt- 
wangler had accepted the Berlin offer 
to the exclusion of the Vienna posi- 
tion. 
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A Weekly Series of Program Notes by the Music Critic of the 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
(Born at Ejisenach, March 21, 1685; 

died at Leipsic, January 28, 1750.) 

The “Brandenburg” Concertos 

Two hundred years ago there lived a 
young Prussian prince whose fad it 
was to collect concertos, as princes of 
our own time collect terriers and motor 
cars. This quaint young man was 
Christian Ludwig, Margraf of Bran- 
denburg (1677-1734). He was a bach- 
elor, living alternately at Berlin and 
on his estate at Malchow. He not only 
loved music, but he spent a large part 
of his income on it, and had acquired a 
remarkable collection of concertos by 
famous living composers. He met Bach 
about 1719 (perhaps at Carlsbad), and, 
so the chroniclers report, was “struck 
by his musical powers”—which was ad- 
mirably discerning of him. For his 
private orchestra he commissioned the 
promising composer to write some mu- 
sic, and in the spring of 1721 Bach com- 
pleted and sent to his enlightened friend 
the set of six works now known to us 
as the Brandenburg Concertos. 

Bach was then living at Céthen, and 
he was thirty-six years old. He must 
have regarded his commission as of 
special importance, for in the manu- 
script of these scores the notes are said 
to be written with extraordinary and 
exquisite neatness, even the bar-lines 
being drawn with the aid of a ruler. 
He finished the concertos March 24, 
1721, and sent them to his exalted pat- 
ron with a dedication in French (per- 
haps written by some courtier at Co- 
then, thinks Spitta) in which, being a 
mere genius addressing a prince, he 
prostrated himself at the feet of the 
mightv one and besought him “very 
humbly” not to judge the imperfections 
of the concertos too harshly, but rather 
to find in them “by his very kind con- 
sideration the profound respect and the 
very humble allegiance which they seek 
to convey.” 

Today his Royal Highness is re- 
membered only as the man who com- 
missioned half a dozen masterpieces of 
instrumental music—of which he seems 
to have thought so little that in the 
catalogue of his collection (discovered 
more than a century and a half later in 
the Royal domestic archives in Berlin) 
the name of Bach did not appear, 
though concertos by Vivaldi, Venturini, 
Brescianello and others were listed 
there; and it is conjectured that the 
pieces by Bach were included in a job- 
lot of scores by composers of no par- 
ticular consequence and offered for sale 
either among “11 concertos by different 
masters, and for various instruments,” 
or among another lot of odds-and-ends. 
Each of the Brandenburg Concertos 
was valued at the equivalent of ten 
cents. After the Margraf’s death in 
1734 his collection was disposed of. The 
six Brandenburg Concertos came into 
the possession (through other hands) 
of a sister of Frederick the Great, and 
finally reached the Royal Library at 
Berlin. They were first printed by 
Peters in 1850, 

** * 


Although Bach had previously writ- 
ten instrumental pieces of important di- 
mensions—such as the superb introduc- 
tions to the Weimar cantatas, “Uns ist 
ein Kind geboren,” “Gleich wie der 
Regen,” and “Der Himmel Lacht”— 
these were probably his first essays at 
absolute instrumental music construct- 
ed on a symphonic scale. He doubtless 
wanted to show, thinks Parry, that he 
could write concertos for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of solo instruments avail- 


able in those days, and not restrict him- 
self solely, as usual, to strings. This 
considerable feat was accomplished by 
writing each concerto for a different 
group of instruments: the first (in F 
major) for strings, three oboes, two 
horns, bassoon, and, as usual, a harpsi- 
chord to fill out the continuo; the sec- 
ond (likewise in F), for trumpet, flute, 
oboe, and violin as a kind of solo quar- 
tet against the body of strings; the 


(COPYRIGHTED 1929, LAWRENCE GILMAN) 


tinguished scores takes up the essential 
idea of the old concerto grosso, which 
is the alternation of a larger body of 
tone, the tutti, and a smaller one, the 
concertino, or group of soto instruments. 
But with Bach this formal principle be- 
comes living and fructifying. He is 
not concerned merely with alternating 
the tutti and the concertino—“the vari- 
ous tone-groups interpenetrate and re- 
act on each other, separate from each 

















JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


“a mere genius addressing a prince” 


third (in G major), for three violins, 
three violas, three ‘cellos, and bass; 
the fourth (also in G major), for a 
concertino of one violin and two flutes 
against the string tutti; the fifth (in D 
major), for a concertino comprising 
a solo clavier, flute, and violin, with the 
body strings; and the sixth (in B 
flat), for two violas, two viole da gam- 
ba, ’cello, and continuo. 

No doubt Schweitzer is justified in 
calling the Brandenburg Concertos “the 
purest product of Bach’s polyphonic 
style’—though “purest” is perhaps a 
debatable word in this case, and one 
cannot help wondering if some of the 
organ works are less “pure.” Probably 
Schweitzer justifies his point when he 
remarks that neither on the organ nor 
on the clavier could Bach have worked 
out the architecture of a movement with 
such vitality: “the orchestra alone per- 
mits him absolute freedom in the lead- 
ing and grouping of the obligato 
voices. 

Bach in these superbly vital and dis- 


other, unite again, and all with an in- 
comprehensible artistic inevitability.” 


Choralvorspiel, “Ich Ruf’ Zu Dir, 
we Jesu Christ,” Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

This is a transcription of the like- 
named chorale-prelude from Bach’s Or- 
gelbiichlein (“Little Organ-Book”), a 
collection of short movements, based 
on those chorales that are the main- 
spring of Bach’s art. The Orgelbiich- 
lein was probably composed, at least in 
part, during Bach’s incarceration at 
Weimar in 1717 as a consequence of 
what his employer, the Grand Duke, 
regarded as insubordinate conduct. He 
was in prison for a month (from Nov. 
6 to Dec. 2), and it is supposed that 
he then wrote down the autograph of 
the Orgelbiichlein, which survives in 
the State Library of Berlin—a small 
quarto of ninety-two sheets bound in 
paper boards, with leather back and 
corners, which is thus entitled: 

“A Little Organ-Book, wherein the 





vV 


Lawrence 


Gilman 


beginner may learn to perform Cho- 
rales of every kind, and also acquire 
skill in the use of the Pedal, which is 
treated uniformly obligato throughout. 
To the honor of the Lord Most High, 
and that my neighbor may be taught 
thereby. Autore Joanne Sebast. Bach. 


etc.” 
* * * 


Of the hundred and sixty-four pieces 
which Bach planned to include in the 
collection, he composed only forty-six, 
but we know that he had a definite 
scheme in view for the whole, and we 
can guess what it must have been, 
though some of the earlier guessing on 
the subject appears to have been rather 
wild. Rust’s preface to the Bachge- 
sellchaft Edition, for example, as well 
as some of Spitta’s conclusions, are 
likely to lead the unwary student astray. 
According to the recent investigations 
of such scholars as the omniscient 
Charles Sanford Terry, the “Little Or- 
gan-Book” was laid out as a sort of 
condensed Hymnary, divisible into two 
parts. The first part conforms to a 
carefully worked-out program, in which 
the hymns that underlie the Preludes 
follow the seasons and festivals of the 
Church’s year—Advent, Christmas, Pas- 
siontide, Easter. etc. The second part, 
almost wholly incomplete, was to illus- 
trate “the Christian Life,” conforming 
to the divisions customary in hymn- 
books of Bach’s day—as “Penitence 
and Amendment,” “In the Time of 
Trouble,” “Death and the Grave,” “For 
Good Weather,” “The Life Eternal,” 
and other examples of the naive pigeon- 
holing of eighteenth century Teutonic 
pietism. 

The twenty-fourth of the Preludes, 
“Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ,” is 
the only completed number in the 
“Christian Life and Experience” section 
of Part II. The music is brooding and 
wistful, and touched with that fathom- 
less tenderness wherewith Bach so 
often turns the heart to water. In 
composing it he had probably fixed his 
thoughts on the first stanza of the 


hymn: 


Lord, hear the voice of my complaint, 
To Thee I now commend me. . . . 


“Supplication” is its appropriate head- 
ing; although Terry thinks that the 
pedal part, with its firm and confident 
rhythm, reflects the “true faith’ and 
love that is voiced by the petitioner in 
a later line of the hymn. 

Bach wove this exquisite little pre- 
lude (it is only sixteen bars long) upon 
the loom of the anonymous melody 
which was published with Johannes 
Agricola’s hymn in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. He used the 
tune also in his 177th Cantata (of the 
same title), and in the 185th, “Barm- 
herziges Herze der Ewigen Liebe” (for 
the Fourth Sunday after Trinity). 

* * 


Of the many ways in which Bach 
dealt with chorales in his organ works, 
this miniature prelude exemplifies one 
of the simplest. There is no elaborate 
contrapuntal texture, but merely an in- 
tensification of it by the sort of har- 
monic enrichment of which Bach was 
so inerrant a master—as in the subtle 
use of a minor ninth here, a chromatic 
alteration there; and how lovely, how 
expressive, is his manner of varying 
the contour of the old square-toed 
hymn-tune—as if some burly, home- 
spun German Lutheran of 1717 were 
suddenly revealed to us as a poet with 
sensitive face and hands, his eyes piti- 
ful with the sense of human evanes- 
cence! 
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cA Yard--Measure for Sale 


Another Gauge of Importance Reveals an Engaging Sonatina 
to Be of More Interest Than a New Piano Concerto 
or a Six-Ply Vocal Symphony 


sometimes, what is of actual or 

even relative importance in the 
general hotch-potch of miscellany that 
our busy entrepreneurs set before us. 
Will it, for example, be a_ vividly 
rhetorical and almost wholly false no- 
tion of Schubert’s Unfinished symphony 
such as Serge Koussevitzky and _ his 
Boston Orchestra brought with them to 
Carnegie Hall last week, or, because 
it has the stamp of novelty, will it be 
a new piano concerto that the same 
conductor introduced on the same pro- 
gram? Or is such a thing of impor- 
tance as the ponderous performance of 
Mahler’s elaborate “Lied von der Erde” 
(The Song of the Earth), presented 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra and un- 
doubtedly intended by Willem Mengel- 
berg to be the magnum opus of his 
current season? Is great music im- 
portant when its essential significance is 
distorted through wilfully mistaken 
emphasis; and does a superb presenta- 
tion of less-than-great music make it 
pre-eminently worth while—like, let us 
say, Arturo Toscanini’s memorable 
transfiguration of Ottorino Respighi’s 
The Pines of Rome? 

We are inclined perversely to beg 
both these last questions and leave them 
to the reader to wrap up along with 
the lists of the best ten books recom- 
mended for recreation and mental im- 
provement on that desert island all 
readers are confidently expected to 
reach via shipwreck at one time or an- 
other. For ourself, the questions do 
mot appear especially agitating, for we 
can imagine and of course have ofteri 
enough experienced other alternatives, 
as many more people have as well. 
There is the rare but still fortunately 
not impossible alternative of great music 
greatly played. And there is at least 
the additional one of merely interest- 
ing music interestingly played. 

This last seems to us to create its 
own importance. And for that reason, 
among others, it was neither Ernst 
Toch’s new piano concerto brought to 
New York by Mr. Koussevitzky, nor 
anything else he turned his attention 
to; nor Mr. Mengelberg’s giant ladle- 
ful of Mahler that he poured over our 
head, that seemed of chief moment in 
the last week or so of one’s concert 
experiences. What interested us most 
was a bit of music that needed only 
a piano to express itself and its com- 
poser—a diminutive sonata by a twen- 
ty-five-year-old Russian named Nikolaj 


Lopatnikofi, who was musically a com- 
pletely new acquaintance. 


HIS sonatina was one of five here- 

tofore unknown works sponsored 
by the two young American composers, 
Aaron Copland and Roger Sessions, at 
the first of their concerts of contem- 
porary music a week ago last Sunday 
at the Little Theatre. Their introduc- 
tion of Mr. Lopatnikoff put his name 
for the first time on a New York pro- 
gram. Mr. Koussevitzky put it on a 
Boston program for the first time last 
winter, when he played an orchestral 
scherzo by this Russian. He has writ- 
ten an overture and a piano concerto, a 
sonata for violin, piano and drum and 
some pieces for mechanical piano which 
were played at the Baden-Baden 


| T is curiously puzzling to know, 


modern music fest something over a 


By Irving Weil 


year ago. He has been living in 
Karlsruhe for the past eight years 
where, for a time, he studied with the 


same Ernest Toch we have just re- 
ferred to. 

What attracted us chiefly in Mr. 
Lopatnikoff’s sonatina, which was 


played with both intelligence and skill 
by Colin McPhee (two things that are 
not so often found together as might 
be supposed), was not so much Mr, 
Lopatnikoff’s music as himself. For 
the music seemed to be peculiarly self- 
expressive and it revealed a most en- 
gaging personality. There was a shy 
and yet eager sentiment to be sensed 
in the piece which at the same time, 
one imagined, sought to obscure its 
reticences behind a nervous vitality of 
diverse rhythmic excitement. 
Nonetheless, the music had its own 
special validity—more so, indeed, in 
spite of its brevity, than that of the 
man’s master in composition, since it 
was considerably more characteristic 
and therefore more interesting than the 
Toch piano concerto that we listened 
to a few days later. For one thing it 
remained Russian notwithstanding its 
rather un-Russian type of modernism 





and also despite the eight years of 
Karlsruhe with which Mr. Lopatnikoff 
has swathed himself. Its slaw move- 
ment, a piece of hardened nostalgic 
emotion, was unmistakably Russian in 
everything except its continence, its 
simplicity and its sensitive repulse of the 
wistful. The influence of Arnold 
Schonberg was discernible elsewhere, 
especially in the contrapuntal structure 
of its opening movement, but the sona- 
tina as a whole uncovered a genuine 
if still youthful individuality. 


HERE were a couple of other 

works among the five that the 
Messrs. Copland and Sessions brought 
forward that were also assertive enough 
in one way and another to be worth 
listening to—an average quite a good 
deal better than at most concerts that 
have come our way since September. 
One of them was a string quartet by 
George Antheil (his second), and the 
other was a one-movement sonata for 
piano by Bernard Wagenaar. Mr. 
Antheil is the young New Jerseyite 
who hurried over from France, where 
he has been living for some little time, 
a year ago last spring to take part in 


Gustav Mahler, whose Song of the Earth was given “an- 
other chance” in New York last week by Mr. Mengelberg. 








an exploitation of his own music that 
resembled a one-ring circus ballyhoo. 
The affair was chiefly notable for the 
childish Ballet Mecanique, for which 
he had gathered together about all the 
noise-making contraptions he could 
think of in lieu of the ordinary orches- 
tra. The quartet is, however, a dif- 
ferent, although not a wholly different 
Antheil. 

It was very well played by the new- 
ly formed Hans Lange Quartet (this 
was the ensemble’s first public appear- 
ance) and it had about it some of the 
aspects of the playboy which Mr. 
Antheil has apparently not yet out- 
grown. But it was not freakish for 
its own sake (it is worth remarking 
that none of the music of the evening 
was in the freak class). It held a 
legitimate satirical purpose although its 
effects, to be sure, were not so much 
those of wit as of a very broad and 
sometimes rather crude humor. The 
solemnity of some of the older music 
was its butt in the main, whilst its 
finale, the most successful part of it, 
was a really funny burlesque of the 
stupidities of old-fashioned ballet music 
and other operatic matters, This, of 
course, is not particularly new nor is 
it a grandly brilliant notion (Vittorio 
Rieti, the young Italian, has done it 
more adroitly) but some of it was ex- 
cellent fooling. Moreover, the quartet 
shows Antheil to be a thoroughly well 
grounded composer who knows how to 
handle the four stringed instruments. 


R. WAGENAAR is the young 

Dutchman who has become an 
American and now holds a teaching 
post in the Juilliard Graduate School. 
His first symphony, which was almost 
a pastiche of well known music, was 
played earlier in the season by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr. 
Mengelberg. But this sonata, played a 
little rhetorically by John Duke, owes 
enormously less to other composers. 
Like so much other contemporary 
music, it is dominated by rhythmic im- 
pulse and Mr. Wagenaar’s invention in 
this respect is robust and varied enough 
to make his piece exceptionally good. 

A half dozen or so Paragraphs, as 
they were called, for two violins and 
cello by Henry Cowell of California, 
the lad who used to play the piano with 
fists and elbows to demonstrate his dis- 
covery of what he considered “tone 
clusters,” lacked the pith that a good 
paragrapher knows he must justify 
himself with. We don’t believe they 
could have made F.P.A.’s column even 
the day after a Thanatopsis Club ses- 
sion, 

The poorest experiment set forth by 
Messrs. Copland and Sessions was a 
group of four songs by Marc Blitzstein 
of Philadelphia. They were settings of 
several of Walt: Whitman’s rather 
childish preoccupations with sex in his 
“Children of Adam” and they adopted 
a kind of mild “coon shout” idiom that 
made the verses sound even more child- 


ish than they are. 
> > 


HE Toch concerto, written only a 
little over two years ago, had its 
first New York performance on Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s program of Thursday a 
week ago—a program that had some- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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EAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I was privileged this week to 
peek at an advance copy of Pitts 
Sanborn’s novel called Prima Donna, 
and although the publication date is 
some weeks hence I hasten to report. 
For curiosity it seems has been ram- 
pant, presumably because a music 
critic feeling the book urge coming 
on him should, according to all tradi- 
tion, either go back and polish his best 
and longest essays or go forward and 
do a treatise on Beethoven or George 
Gershwin. But Sanborn, it seems, like 
Romain Rolland, preferred a character 
of his own creation. Hence Prima 
Donna—and how the tongues have 
wagged. Is it about any particular 
person? Will it disclose any backstage 
secrets at the Metropolitan? Lest curi- 
ousity should kill any cats the argu- 
ment goes this way: 
Helma Seymour was the daughter of 
a lawyer in Byzantium, Ohio—an 
offish, disdainful girl who had few 


friends save for her parents, her sister“ 


Agnes, Winfield Gaines (nicknamed 
Phoebe) who was a misfit at the 
Byzantine college because he preferred 
Tristan, French novels and china dishes 
to football, and Professor Spinti who 
taught her to sing. The father died. 
So did the mother. Agnes married a 
minister. Gaines talked too loudly of 
Pantheism and was expelled. Only 
Spinti and her singing were left and 
deep down in her an unquenchable 
longing for the forbidden land pictured 
in an old book of engravings that 
Spinti had, a book called Lyra Opera- 
tica. 

Now to go on with the story: When 
Helma left Byzantium one cold Sep- 
tember morning a great crowd came to 
the depot to see her off, not because 
they cared for her particularly, but be- 
cause she was setting out alone for the 
wicked city of New York. When she 
arrived she went to a shabby rooming 
house, to Gonsalvo, a Spanish manager 
who took her to the teacher Dubosc. 

Dubosc thrilled at her singing and 
set about to give her the solid musical 
foundation that lasted her all her life. 
Each lesson with him was a step into 
the world of enchantment, a fruition of 
all that she had dreamed at home. Gon- 
salvo betrayed her and deserted her 
and it was a broken, tormented crea- 
ture almost without reason and voice 
whom Dubosc took to Paris. 

In Paris, slowly, she recovered. 
Raymond was there, a young French 


bourgeois. She lived with him and was 
young again. Dubosc went back to 
America. He left her with his blessing 


and an unshakeable musical under- 
standing of many of the classics. It 
was time, he told her when he left, for 
Sa stage experience and so she 

an with an engagement at the little 
theatre at Tours. Trovatore was the 
first opera and the Americaine was a 
great success. As for every prima 
donna in story books, the house rose 
at the last note and applause and 
shouting threatened to lift the very 
roof. Faust came next, Lohengrin, 
Aida. Manon, with which she was not 
peconces, was sung at a day’s notice, 
ut Manon was not for her. She was 
no Parisian, nor yet an expert actress. 

Still more: When John O’Brien, the 
Irish tenor, came to Tours it was an- 
other milestone for Helma Seymour. 
Through him she was engaged for the 
Paris Opera but as a prima donna in 





Paris she could not well be hampered 
with Raymond. She was half ashamed 
to tell him but she did not have to. He 
understood. and went home to Biar- 
ritz where he went to work in a travel 
bureau, married in his own class, be- 
gat children, all without telling her. 

The rest of the book is about Mme. 
Helma Seymour, prima donna. At 
once Paris acclaimed her singing. 
There were appearances in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Russia and all the time 
she was with Victor Ravet, a peasant, 
who taught her what Dubosc could not 
—the art of great interpretation. When 
he had given all he could, he died. And 
again Helma was alone. She went to 
Biarritz, ostensibly for a concert, really 
to see Raymond. He would bring 
her piece of mind again. But Raymond 
was heavy now and the children of 
whom she had never heard were stupid 
and ate too many sweets. She went to 
Buenos Aires, met on the boat the 
Comte Guy de Laurac, married him. As 
always her singing was first (she was a 
great Norma now,) but again she suf- 
fered when she found de Laurac had 
loved better all the time a Slovenish 
bourgeoise who bore him children. 

De Laurac was divorced and died in 
the War. Helma at last comes to 
America and here it is that the curious 
ones will devour the pages looking for 
identities. Yet so far as my old eyes 
can detect there is small cause for 
excitement. Helma still carries her own 
story. 

Only unmistakable seemed to me the 
glimpse of d’Alvarez early in the book 
—a handsome “Bolivian” contralto who 
was not Bolivian at all but English. 
And Gatti is there—a massive dark 
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Throne Totters 


Italian who seemed to Helma the only 
operatic manager to have dispensed ab- 
solutely with the fuss and feathers of 
his trade. He crooked his head like an 
owl in judgment when he looked at her. 
He had round, shiny eyes. He al- 
lowed her to make her debut as Donna 
Anna in Don Giovanni, but on the sub- 
ject of Gluck he was non-committal. 
There was after all the public. .. . 

I liked best his picture of J. Wesley 
Speakes, none other, I am sure, than 
Mr. “Billy” Guard. To Helma he ap- 
peared as a benevolent Mephistopheles, 
full of good advice which he gave her 
punctuated with friendly taps from his 
long fingers. His soul she knew in- 
stinctively, as a generous one. His 
office was a marvel with its clutter of 
desks and shelves and books and papers. 
(She seems to have arrived before the 
Christmas-tree season.) 

So the home-coming was a success, 
although critics hailed her with reserva- 
tions because she seemed “cold.” But 
she grew in their regard. The battle 
was won and frankly for one I was re- 
lieved. Helma had fascinated me. I 
had rejoiced with her over every re- 
peated artistic success. But underneath 
it all she did seem to have such a sorry, 
sordid time and she was pretty cold at 
times (instinctively I side with the 
critics.) Yet it was almost more than 
I could bear at the very end when she 
went to Mexico under Gonsalvo’s man- 
agement for $10,000 a performance and 
failed. She wanted to be the world’s 
highest-priced soprano but that was a 
rung too high. Still there was Ashley 
Jocelyn, a feeblish but persistent fellow 
who also disappointed me. But I sup- 
posed she married him and then there 





Pitts Sanborn, distinguished critic of the New York Evening 
Telegram, whose novel Prima Donna is due for publication 
sometime late in February. 


MEPHISTOS MUSINGS 


Our Own Exclusive Peek Into Mr. Sanborn’s New Novel— 
Back-stairs with Queena Mario—A Papier-Maché 


was the Metropolitan again in Novem- 
ber. Life! Life! 

Musical novels, (I mean, good ones) 
are so seldom encountered that I, for 
one, look forward to the issuance of 
Prima Donna with avidity. I rise to 
raise my glass and proclaim; “Gentle- 
men (and ladies) Mr. Sanborn!” 
“She Jus’ Sings” 

FRIEND of mine who lives in the 

same apartment hotel with Queena 
Mario tells me a story of Lizzie the 
Chambermaid. Lizzie, it seems, while 
on her round of morning chores, stop- 
ped and leaned on her mop and began 
to speak. 

“You know,” she said, “there’s a lady 
who lives on this floor and she has the 
most wonderful job in the world.” 

My friend who is an honest but poor 
editress pricked up her ears: “Why is 
that so, Lizzie? That's interesting.” 

“Yes, ma’am. She has the most won- 
derful job in the world. She just goes 
over there to the Metropolitan Opera 
House and sings. Yes ma’am she’s one 
of those big stars over at the Opera 
House and all she has to de is sing. 

“That is interesting, Lizzie. Who is 
she ?” 

“‘Well_—ma’am. It’s Queena Maria.” 
(And she did not say it in the euphon- 
ious European way but it was Maria 
just the way you and I have always 
pronounced our lean maiden aunt.) 


A Taste of Heaven 


OT all the servants at the Queena 

Mario Hotel are of the same dom- 
ineering type as Lizzie. There is a de- 
livery man there—a very gentle fellow, 
well past middle age. Miss Mario was 
working away one morning on The 
Sunken Bell when there came a timid 
knock at the door. Thinking that it 
might be Lizzie who had had orders 
not to disturb her when she was sing- 
ing, she took no notice until fully a half 
hour later there came the same timid 
knock again. This time she went and 
found the delivery man. He had been 


there the whole half hour. “I hated to 

disturb you, ma’am. It was like 

heaven.” 

A Quaker Emperor 
NCIDENTALLY Mr. Gatti has 


added a recent maxim to the long 
chain accredited him. It was at a per- 
formance of Turandot after the second 
act. The Emperor's throne and those 
having seen it will remember, towers 
high above the stage like a crow’s nest. 
And Max Altglass, whose rather 
doubtful privilege it is to climb up 
there and sit an act, was grumbling. 
He did not know, I make haste to say, 
that Mr. Gatti was nearby, but he 
definitely said that he was afraid, and 
hated to sit down up there it was so 
shakey. Said Mr. Gatti to the quak- 


ing one: “Alas! You are not the first 
Emperor to fear the tottering throne 
beneath him.” 
But one throne that never totters 1s 
Mr. Gatti’s, 
Opines your 


» ~— 
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Jeritza to the Rescue! 


T is, of course, a most ungentle- 

manly and dastardly thing to invoke 
the spirit of La Grippe (or equally 
efficacious spirits) for purposes of self- 
ish entertainment. The continued ill- 
ness of Miss Grete Stiickgold, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, cannot therefore 
be laid at our door, for we are gen- 
tlemanly and undastardly. Further- 
more we have previously found oc- 
casion to fairly admire the pert and 
entertaining Octavian which it was 
Miss Stiickgold’s malfortune to be pro- 
hibited from indulging last Thursday 
at the season’s first Rosenkavalier. We 
cannot deny, all the same, that the 
emergency appearance of Mme. Maria 
Jeritza in place of the stricken lady 
‘was considerably to the satisfaction of 
this department. 

Mme. Jeritza, having conceived a dis- 
taste for the business of male imper- 
sonation, had eschewed the habiliments 
of the bearer of the Silver Rose for 
four years. That her verdict in this 
instance brought a genuine deprivation 
to those who had known her personify- 
ing of Strauss’ “shapely wench in 
men’s clothes”’—it was thus that von 
Hofmannsthal represented his creation 
to Richard the Second—was never in 
doubt. Her resumption of the role on 
the evening under discussion was a 
welcome proof that memory had not 
been deceitful. 

This is an essay in portraiture that 
finds Mme. Jeritza in her most treas- 
urable glory. Each of the snatches of 
by-play with which she smites the ugly 
head of the demon Routine has its de- 
cided place in the scheme of the thing. 
There is no offensiveness, no betrayal 
of taste when Mme. Jeritza seats her- 
self with worried precipitancy on the 
trap-door which quivers before Och’s 
astonished vision. Her inebriated vir- 
tuousness is as delightful as it is con- 
vincing; and, despite her self imputed 
unsympathy with assumed masculinity, 
she is handsome and graceful in ar- 
ticulating the first act amours. These 
attributes were in advantageous dis- 
play last week, unhampered, except for 
a moment or two at the outset, by the 
hurried preparations and the ready- 
made costumery which were Mme. 
Jeritza’s lot for being a good Samari- 
tan. 

The surrounding cast was of wonted 
familiarity. Mr. Richard Mayr made 
the most of his juicy opportunities as 
the lecherous Baron, comporting him- 
self with vigorous and well considered 
humor. He has not thus far given a 
more impressive excuse for his pres- 
ence in these parts. Miss Florence 
Easton, as always, was excellently at- 
tuned to the sensitive and wistful char- 
acteristics of the Marschallin. We can 
find it in our heart to wish that Miss 
Easton could be a trifle less zealous in 
her dictionizing, but this is a passing 
quibble. Miss Queena Mario, in an- 
other of the week’s ubiquitous substi- 


tutions, was a Sophie of valuable 
charm. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted with evi- 


dent dislike for everybody and every- 
thing, particularly Richard Strauss. 





Carmen—1929 Version 


HAT rather moot question of the 
year lately deceased—the Carmen 
of Mme. Jeritza—was_ considerably 
nearer to losing its interrogative as- 
pect after the matinee performance of 
January 6th, which brought Bizet’s 


IMPORTANT 


Mme. Jeritza as the Week’s Heroine—Rosenkavalier and Carmen, 


Retaining, to Some Extent, the Best Features of Each 
By WILLIAM SPIER 


lyric masterpiece to the boards for a 
season’s initiation. There was little 
doubt that those who were witnesses on 
the occasion were disposed to favor the 
Viennese artist’s renewed enactment of 
the part. Your correspondent, much 
against his principles, was inclined to 
cast his vote with the majority. 

The Jeritzafied Carmen, as revealed 
last week after what has obviously 
been a diligent restudying and altering 
of details, is still somewhat more 
Spanische than Espagnole. It does not, 
however, remain a constant mental bat- 
tle between habitual nationality and 
sought-after plausibleness. If certain 
moments of Mme. Jeritza’s making— 
and they were surprisingly few—were 
not what some of us have learned to 
expect, there were many others which 
squarely met the demands of the rea- 
sonably fastidious. 

The principal betterment that Mme. 
Jeritza has accomplished lies in her 
wise decision to do less; she thereby 
fits into the picture without squeezing. 
Her personal vividness, far from need- 
ing conscious salesmanship, requires 
some measure of constraint in order 
to be completely palatable. For this 
reason, perhaps, she affects the saintly 
Elizabeth most admirably. 

Under the circumstances we found 
the Seguidilla quite fascinating, though 
it was not delivered horizontally from 
a table-top. And the Habanera did not 





lose by being denied the clenched teeth 
and the mouthful of cigarette that went 
with it previously. These, incidentally, 
Mme. Jeritza gave with an appreciation 
of the art of song that was gratifyingly 
to the point. Throughout the after- 
noon, in fact, her vocalism was com- 
fortably above impeachment. 

It is worth chronicling, possibly, that 
the third act, as before, came to its 
conclusion in a frightening series of 
grappling bouts. Mr. Martinelli sang 
the climax of his denunciamento with 
a good grip on the fickle one’s larynx 
and his knee in her stomach. A still 
more polished exhibition of the manly 
art followed immediately thereafter 
when, the loving pair having spent some 
minutes advancing stealthily upon each 
other, Mr. Martinelli frustrated Mme. 
Jeritza’s attempt to clamber onto his 
back by bending her into a sort of 
Figure Eight effect, which made it 
necessary for the lady to end up in 
what may be politely described as a 
Sitting Position. 

This, however, is as much a matter 
for the stage director as for the com- 
batants. Mr. von Wymetal’s manage- 
ment in the rest of the performance, it 
should be noted, reflected due credit 
upon him. The chorus behaved itself 
decently and sang very well and those 
little bits of business which it occurred 
to minor characters to inject went off 
without disastrous results. 


Maria Jeritza as Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier, which role she 
assumed on emergency notice last week at the Metropolitan where 
she had not sung it for four years. 


MV SIC 
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Mr. Martinelli, in good voice, dis- 
posed creditably of the worries that 
afflict Jose. He was addicted, at odd 
moments, to singing intervals which 
must have caused Mme. Jeritza some 
faint surprise. In the main, neverthe- 
less,, his contribution was estimable. 
The worthy Mr. Pinza, who was in 
charge of the day’s bull fighting, made 
a neat show of toreadorish qualities. 
He is not vocally suited for the bright, 
virtuoso baritonics for which the music 
of Escamillo was written, however, and 
one was soon fatigued by the tonal 
weightiness that marked his utterance. 
Mr. Cehanovsky, among those fulfilling 
lesser responsibilities, should be singled 
out for making considerable of the 
slender possibilities of Morales. Messrs. 
Bada and Picco were jovial smugglers. 

Perhaps nothing was of more un- 
stinted pleasure in effect than the ir- 
resistibly lovely singing of Miss 
Queena Mario, who had been called in 
to substitute for Miss Lucrezia Bori, 
temporarily enlisted in the army of the 
indisposed. Like Mme. Jeritza, Miss 
Mario had seen emergency service in 
the preceding night’s Rosenkavalier, in 
spite of which she disposed of her re- 
sources with striking freshness and 
spirit. Not a little of the occasion’s 
merit was attendant upon the musicianly 
and spirited governing of Mr. Hassel- 
mans. Though disposed momentarily to 
adopt tempi which were the veriest 
shade too hasty he distinguished him- 
self continually in keeping the ensem- 
bles well balanced and in stressing an 
orchestral fluidity that has not of late 
been too identifiable with the denizens 
of the pit. 





Mr. Simonds’ Recital 


HE most artistic and wunjaded 

pianism that we have been privi- 
leged to hear this season was a prod- 
uct of the recital given by Mr. Bruce 
Simonds, of the Yale music depart- 
ment, in the Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 30. Mr. Simonds in 
previous appearances has demonstrated 
how finely sensitized and human is his 
way with music. It needed just such a 
span of pestiferous and unmitigated 
dullness as has characterized the cur- 
rent year, however, to illumine the 
worth of those intrepid souls to whom 
art is not a routine commodiy. In this 
elect circle Mr. Simonds ranks com- 
fortably. His gifts do not approach the 
transcendent in either the spirit or the 
letter—but a jealous peerlessness is not 
always the principal requisite for con- 
sistent satisfaction. Inspirationally, 
Mr. Simonds is not part of a 
supremely revelatory scheme—but he 
knows innately the self abnegation that 
a reverent musician has for the things 
that constitute his medium. As a 
technician he cannot hope to compete 
with the world’s premier virtuosi—but 
mechanical proficiency in its ideal state 
is an expedient for a conceived utter- 
ance, and it is for this purpose that Mr. 
Simonds has equipped himself, with 
the object and not the means always in 
view. 

For this his annual appearance in this 
city of strivings unnumbered, Mr. 
Simonds had chosen a worthy program, 
to which, with some few exceptions, 
he did ample justice. Toward the 
afternoon’s conclusion there was a per- 
ceptible dimming of the fresh enthusi- 
asm that had animated his earlier per- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Acclaimed as 





Distinct and impressive surprise 
—head tones especially beguiling— 
amazing ease and skill—difficult to 
recall any recent performance of a 
young American singer which 
promises more for the future. Act- 
ing merits high praise—genuine 
success—great ovation—New York 
American, 








That the transition to grand 
opera will be a complete success 
was attested by the unrestrained 
applause of her audience—lovely 
in appearance—umaffected and nat- 
ural—acts like an actress not an 
opera singer—voice of ample power 
and range, flexible, warm, with a 
curiously ingratiating quality. — 
New York Herald Tribune. 











Acceptance of Miss Hampton 
was quite unanimous and _ alto- 
gether enthusiastic—voice of excel- 
lent resonant power—debut a care- 
fully prepared effort that met with 
the success it deserved.—New York | 
Journal. 








Surprises critics and friends— 
she sings amazingly well—lovely 
voice produced without the slight- 
est effort, reaching its top notes 
easily, flexibly, charmingly. Hope 
Hampton was the best individual 
on the stage by far—New York 
Telegram. 








Scored a triumph—sang superb- 
ly—lovely to behold—applause, 
cheers and bravos—advent of a 
star of genuine magnitude on the 
operatic horizon.—New York Daily 
Mirror. 











Voice is of beautiful and rich 
quality, well trained, and she sings 
with an ease and grace that many 
a@ more experienced singer could 
study with profit—Zit’s Theatrical 





Weekly. 











Hope Hampton 


“Manon” 


With the Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
December 21, 1928 


SOME OF THE HEADLINES 


Hope Hampton sings way to opera triumph.—New York American. 


Hope Hampton wins acclaim in debut as an opera diva—New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Hope Hampton gets ovation as opera singer—New York Sun. 


Hope Hampton scores big triumph in Grand Opera debut—New York 
Telegram. 


Hope Hampton opera success—New York Telegraph. 

Hope Hampton shines brightly as opera star—New York Daily News. 

Hope Hampton scores—New York Daily Mirror. 

Hope Hampton wins acclaim in opera debut.—Philadelphiaa Record. 

Hope Hampton wins popular success in Philadelphia —Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

Hope Hampton scores hit in opera debut—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen. 

Hope Hampton in auspicious opera debut receives ovation in role of 
Manon.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union. 


Hail Miss Hampton as new opera star.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times. 
o — 





Personal Representative: Bruno Zirato 


322 West 72nd St., New York 


i: 








Sincere and spontaneous approval 
by entire audience—good robust 
tone, often singing with much 
beauty and good intonation—easily 
outclassed the supporting company 
in all respects—beauty of form and 
face, grace and charm of manner 
—extremely successful first ap- 
pearance—New York Post. 














The erstwhile movie star proved 
a surprise and is very likely to go 
far in her mew venture. ... 
Be it said that Miss Hampton 
threatens to cause as much dismay 
in the music world as she did in 
things cinematic. . A picture 
of pleasing winsomeness. .. . 
Showed a lyric, quality and even- 
ness, smooth and sure, and fully 
competent to reach the utmost ex- 
tremes of the house. . . . The 
debut was a_success.—Brooklyn, 
New York, Times. 

















It was emphaticaliy Hope Hamp- 
ton’s night. She possesses 
a remarkably sweet soprano voice 
which should place her in the field 
with many of the leading vocalists 
of the day. At the conclusion oi 
each act she was forced to ac- 
knowledge to at least half a dozen 
curtain calls. In addition to being 
beautiful Miss Hampton has abil- 
ity as an actress. She sets a prece- 
dent in that she is the first mo- 
tion picture star ever to attempt 
grand opera..— Brooklyn, New 
York, Citizen. 














Miss Hampton negotiated the 
difficulty of the music with excep- 


tional dexterity. Enthusi- 
astic reception with unusual una- 
nimity. — Brookiyn, New York, 


Standard Union. 


An ovation was accorded Hope 
Hampton.—New York Telegram. | 


Enthusiastically received. — New | 
York World. 
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S ongs of the P ioneers 


G athered in AC orthwest 


FE L. Davis and Group of Writers 
Seek to Preserve Ballads of 


Fishermen and Bunkhouse 


‘By Richard E. Hays 


S EATTLE, Jan. 8—Collection of 
the songs of the pioneer woods- 
men, fishermen, cowpunchers, ranchers 
and railroad workmen of the Pacific 
Northwest has been undertaken by a 
small group of writers headed by H. L. 
Davis, Northwest poet. Although Mr. 
Davis has made a study of American 
folk songs, and Carl Sandburg has 
given him credit for much valuable 
assistance in the preparation of The 
American Song Bag, he is most in- 
terested in the songs of the workers 
that marked the rhythm of their spike 
mauls and cross saws through the 
pioneering era in the Northwest. 

“No longer are these songs of the 
toilers in the forests, the ‘pick and 
shovel’ men on the railroads, the cow- 
puncher and the fisherman sung as they 
were in the past,” Mr. Davis says. 
“Today the loggers in the bunkhouse 
tune in their radios after dinner, and 
the cowpunchers can go to a talking 
movie two or three times a week, and 
there is easy transportation into the 
cities. 


Woven from Experience 


“The pioneer workman sang great 
songs, robust melodies, to words out of 
his daily experience. Into them he 
poured his joys and his griefs, and 
they are as much a part of our na- 
tional history as the industrial progress 
to which they were the spirited accom- 
paniments. 

“While a few of these songs are 
commonly considered ‘unprintable,’ all 
of them must contain something uni- 
versally appealing to men, something 
necessary to the pioneer of all times, 
for they have survived from generation 
to generation, their verses outliving 
those of the poets and the more polite 
composers,” 

Mr. Davis does not decry the atten- 
tion paid by Americans to the folk 
songs of other countries, but he be- 
lieves it should not be done to the 
neglect of our folk tune heritage. 


National Heritage 


“We are a happy people. We ought 
to be singing and there is much in our 
own early songs that is worth preserv- 
ing. For instance, I find John Henry, 
a railroad chanty; The Dying Cowboy, 
sung by the plainsmen; The Shanty- 
man’s Life, and Seven Long Years 
That I Courted a Widder all songs 
that are deserving attention, and there 
are numerous others.” 


The Suitable Guitar 


Mr. Davis finds the guitar the most 
suitable accompaniment in the projec- 
tion of these songs. He plays one, an 
old Spanish instrument. 

“The guitar, true voice of the 
troubador,” he says, “is loved by 
Spaniards as the most ancient of in- 
struments, introduced in Spain by the 
Moors. It was brought to the Pacific 
Coast a century ago by the Spaniards. 

“The guitar is played by South 
Americans largely with bass chords 
only and in a loud and spirited manner. 
The Mexicans are devoted to the 











H. L. Davis, poet of the North- 
west, who is collecting ballads of 
his country. 


guitar, but they strum alternate bass 
and treble chords and stress the pianis- 


simo in their scoring. The Mexican 
manner is the most effective for the 
folk tunes.” 
All Things to All Men 

Mr. Davis, who recently came to 


Seattle from Eastern Oregon to spend 
a year in writing, has been a soldier, 
cowpuncher, crop hand, railroad gandy 


dancer, college student and countr~ 
newspaper editor. Some of his poems, 
written in French, appeared in Les 


Nouvelles Poesies Americaines publish- 
ed in Paris last spring. Recently he 
has become a contributor to the Ameri- 
can Mercury. 

Collaborating with Mr. Davis in the 
collection of Northwest tunes, is George 
H. Greenwood, president of the 
Pacific National Bank in Seattle, who 
is a gifted pianist and something of an 
authority on folk music, and James 
Stevens, Northwest novelist, who will 
contribute the hearty songs he learned 
as a logger before books began to flow 
from his pen. 

To Sandburg’s American Song Bag, 
Mr. Davis contributed versions of Mary 
Don’t You Weep, Liza in the Summer 
Time and When I Was Young and 
Foolish. His name also appears over 
Barbara Allen, a Georgia song, al- 
though he is a native of Oregon 





FARNAM APPEARS IN 
PROVIDENCE SERIES 


Provipence, R. I.—The second in 
the series of concerts arranged under 
the auspices of Pembroke College in 
Brown University brought Lynnwood 
Farnam, organist, to Providence. His 
recital was given in the new Alumnae 
Hall of the college on the new organ. 

Wassily Besekirsky, local violinist, 
formerly of Russia, was heard in re- 
cital in the Providence Plantations 
Club, assisted by James Gray, pianist 
and accompanist. 

N. B. P. 








Angola City Schools 
Form Music Club 


A NGOLA, IND., Jan. 8 — 
The organization of a music 
club is announced by Eloise 
Willis, supervisor of music in 
the Angola City Schools. With 
the consent of Mrs. Clark, of 
: the educational department of 
: the Victor Talking Machine 
- Company, this group has been 
given the name of the Frances 
Elliott Clark Music Club. Of- 
ficers are: Mrs. W. W. Sopher, 
president; Mrs. Burton Handy, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Ralph 
Redding, secretary-treasurer. Ap- 
plication for membership has 
been made to the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 
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PITTSBURGH EVENTS 
Messiah Performed by 
Mendelssohn Choir — 
PittsBuRGH.—Under the direction of 
Ernest Lunt, the Mendelssohn Choir 
gave its annual presentation of Messiah 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Dec. 28. 
This able chorus and its equally 
capable leader gave a worthy perform- 
ance of the perennial oratorio, and one 
which was greatly esteemed by the 
audience. The soloists were Esther 
Nelson, Nevada Van der Veer, Allan 
Jones, and Herbert Gould. 
Mitchell played the organ. 
The Yale Glee Club, conducted by 
Marshall Bartholomew, gave a concert 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Dec. 31. 


Earl 


Ralph E. Banks was heard in a 
baritone recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Jan. 1, W. E. B. 


13 
Lucien Capet 
is Dead 


Founded String Quartet 
Bearing His Name 


Lucien Capet, noted French violinist 
and teacher, died in Paris on Dec. 19. 

Capet was born in Paris in 1873, and 
was graduated from the Paris Con- 
servatory in 1894. In 1903 he estab- 
lished a string quartet bearing his 
name which gained international fame. 
The original members with him were 
Giron, Casadesus, and Carcanade. In 
1919 the quartet was reconstituted with 
C. Delobelle, H. Benoit and M. Hewit. 
A regular feature of the Paris season in 
recent years has been the complete 
cycle of Beethoven quartets given by 
the Capet ensemble. 

Luciene Capet was as well known as 
pedagogue as he was as virtuoso and 
quartet-player. He was early soloist 
with the Lamoureux Orchestra. From 
1899 to 1903 he taught at the Bordeaux 
Conservatory and since then he had 
taught violin and ensemble playing at 
the Paris Conservatory. His greatest 
work was done in a development of 
the technic of the bow. He was known 
as a composer and had several quartets 
to his credit. 





LOUISE D’ARTELL DEAD 

Lonc Beacu, Cat.—Louise D’Artell, 
formerly an opera singer in Europe 
and for fifteen years a resident of 
Long Beach, passed away at her home 
Dec. 21. A teacher, singer and com- 
poser, Mme. D’Artell’s outstanding 
work was in musical therapy. She was 
one of the first to —. ~ _ 




















W. RICHARD GUIBERSON 


Baritone 


PACIFIC COAST DEBUT IN 
CONCERT 


Philharmonic Artist Series 
.. E. BEHYMER, Management 


Tuesday Evening, January 15 


Philharmonic Auditorium 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
in Original 


Program Numbers 


Mr. Guiberson for several seasons has been Southern California’s 
leading baritone, and is now broadening his sphere of musical 
activities before concertizing in the eastern music centers. 


| 
| 
Permanent Address—705 Auditorium 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


could not have received a stormier ovation 
under her Italian skies, than she did in Ber- 
lin for her brilliant voice.—Berlin Lokal An- 
zeiger, October 17, 1928. 








XO 


Since February 23, 1928, Dusolina Giannini 
has been touring Europe. When she ends 
her tour on February 4, 1929, she will have 
made over seventy-five appearances in Ger- 
many, Hungary, Austria and England. Her 
tour included guest appearances at the Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Budapest and Covent Garden 
Opera Houses, solo appearances with the 
leading orchestras and numerous recitals. 
She comes back to America for a short tour 
in March and April, returns to London for 
the Covent Garden season in May and June, 
will tour Australia from August to Novem- 
ber and will be available in this country again 
from January, 1930. For the season 1930- 
1931 she is again booked up in Europe. Such 
world-wide popularity can only be explained 
by a voice which, in the words of one music 
critic, when “once heard, can never be for- 
gotten.” 


Steinway Piano 
Victor Records 


Concert Menegement 


| Daniel Mayer. Ine @ 


( Established in 18689) 
Sremway HALt 113 West 57™Sr 
New Yor« 








DUSOLINA GIANNINI: The art of Caruso 
and Battistini has at last found its equal in 


the female line of singers.—Essen Zeitung, 
March 18, 1928. 


HO 








DUSOLINA GIANNINI: This name filled 
the huge Armory to its last place. DUSO- 
LINA GIANNINI: This voice brought the 
DUSOLINA 
GIANNINI: It meant expectation, fulfill- 
ment and joy.—Beuthen Anzeiger, October 7, 


packed hall into ecstasy. 


1928. 
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$15,000 for Prize Pieces 
—and No Cheating 


Thomas Griselle Wins First Place 


& 


and Rube Bloom Second in 
Victor Contest 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


PRIZE compositions may have their 

limitations and gold may not stim- 
ulate the genuine genius, but one thing 
remains a fact in regard to the Victor 
Talking Machine Company’s recent jazz 
‘contest—they paid $15,000 for two 
works for which they did not get 
cheated. 

At a dinner given by the sponsors of 
the contest in the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
‘ tel in New York on the evening of 
Dec. 29, the winners were announced 
and the two works performed both 
for the assembled guests and for an 
unseen radio audience. First honors 
went to Thomas Griselle for his Two 
American Sketches, and second honors 
to Rube Bloom for his Song of the 
Bayou. 

This contest, first announced last 
May, was open to American citizens and 
was designed by the Victor Company 
to encourage the “art of musical com- 
position in America.” The works sub- 
mitted had to be in the “playing scope” 


of the so-called popular concert orches- 
tra. Statistics do not substantiate the 
number of compositions said to have 
been submitted—which we understand 
ran into hundreds. Because of the great 
number, however, that were said to be 
unusually fine, the committee of judges 
“required two months to reach their 
final decision.” 

John Philip Sousa presided at the 
dinner and proved the wittiest and most 
interesting speaker. S. L. Rothafel, 
better known as Roxy, described the 
contest and the manner in which it was 
conducted. The judges’ committee, 
which numbered eleven, was almost 
unanimous in its decision of the win- 
ning works selected in the final vote 
from seven compositions. 

The wisdom of the judges’ choice was 
more than proven. Mr. Griselle’s work 
is ingeniously conceived and displays 
its creator as an able mysician. The 
scoring is unusually interesting, al- 
though it leans heavily toward more 


serious symphonic music than jazz. In 
fact, it is our opinion that the first part 
of his suite, called Nocturne, is: more 
effective than the jazz march which 
follows it. Bloom’s Song of the Bayou 
has some characteristics of Negro mu- 
sic, albeit mostly Broadway character- 
istics. It is, with its less ingenious 
harmonic development and _ tenacious 
sentimentality, more immediately ar- 
resting but will not to our way of 
thinking survive the endurance test that 
the Two American Sketches may. 

E. R. Fenimore Johnson, executive 
vice-president of the red-seal manufac- 
ture, presented the prizes to the win- 
ners who were appropriately shy and 
concise in their acceptance speeches. 

“Mr. Griselle, first prize winner,” 
Mr. Johnson humorously announced, is 
a resident New Yorker, who was born 
like most resident New Yorkers in the 
middle west.” 

Mr. Bloom, it appears, is a native 
New Yorker born and reared in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Griselle was a pupil of Louis 
Victor Saar of Cincinnati, William C. 
Carl of New York, and also of Nadia 
Boulanger at the American Conserva- 
toaire at Fontainebleau, France. Mr. 
Bloom’s source of musical knowledge 
was evidently not as extensive, since 
it was not recorded. 





STUDENTS INVENT CHART 


Appleton, Wus.—A _ transposition 
chart, called the Simplex, has been in- 
vented by two students of E. C. Moore 
of the Lawrence College Conservatory 
of Music. They are Herbert Rehfeldt 
of Green Bay, and Merton Zahrt of 
Appleton. 
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Teachers Form 
Nebraska Body 


Academy Organized by 
Vocal Instructors 


Lrncotn, Nes., Jan. 8.—The object 
of the new Nebraska Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, as stated in the 
constitution, is: “The serious and 
scientific discussion of all questions per- 
taining to the art of singing. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon all phases 
of singing as an art or science, rather 
than upon the problems pertaining to 
the profession of teaching. It is not 
the purpose of the Academy to reach 
arbitrary conclusions, but rather to 
submit the findings for what they are 
worth.” 

The association has its genesis last 
June, when a group of Nebraska vocal 
teachers, inspired by the example of 
the National Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, met at dinner in the Lindell 
Hotel in this city to organize a state 
group for the study of vocal problems 
confronting the profession. A second 
meeting was held in October, at which 
time a constitution was adopted, officers 
being elected as follows: President, 
Charles V. Kettering, Crete; vice- 
president, Howard Kirkpatrick, Lin- 
coln; secretary-treasurer, Edith Lucille 
Robbins, Lincoln. 

The third meeting was held Nov. 13, 
A dinner in the Lindell Hotel was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of Psychological 
Aspects of Singing. 
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PIANIST 


Jan Chiapusso Piano Recital 
at the Playhouse. 


Mr. Chiapusso gave a Chopin 
recital, of which I heard most of 
the etudes. These he played with 
appreciation for their varying 
characters expressed thru a va- 
riety of tone colorings and dy- 
namic shadings. Virtuoso music 
to which his fingers were respon 
sive. It was all good playing, 
with some brilliant bits. 

A large audience and hearty 
applause. 


—Chicago Eve. Post, 
Karleton Hackett. 


Jan Chiapusso’s second recital 
of the season at the Playhouse 
was devoted entirely to works of 


the Polish master, as was his 
first. 
Mr. Chiapusso listed, among 


other items, no less than all four 
ballades, the F minor fantasy and 
six etudes. It was an Olympian 
chore the pianist set for himself, 
and as far as could be judged 
from the second and third bal- 
lades he disposed of it with no 
great amount of effort. The 
notes were all neatly and clearly 
in their proper places, and an air 
of scholastic efficiency hung over 
proceedings. It was admira- 
ble. 


—Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
Albert Goldberg. 


Jan Chiapusso gave a Chopin 
recital with -that large fluent 
craftsmanship and intimate un- 
derstanding of the peculiarities 
of the piano which his past ap- 
pearances here have rendered 


unquestionable. 
—Chicago Journal, 
Eugene Stinson. 


Mr. Chiapusso seems to me a 
better pianist, a better technician 
than he appeared upon his en- 
trance into the city’s music ac- 
tivities, 

His fingers are fleet and dex- 
terous, and his attitude towards 
the piano that of the reverent 
and earnest student-artist. 


—Chicago American, 
Herman Devries. 


Mr. Chiapusso showed that he 
has given intensive study to the 
works of the Polish master, and 
has acquired a comprehensive 
command of the technical prob- 
lems of his works. There was 
good judgment in the etudes se- 
lected for performance and were 
played with fluent technic and 
with musical taste. 


—Chicago Daily News, 
Maurice Rosenfeld. 


PRIVATE STUDIO—519 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO—AMPICO RECORDS 


Heard in a group of the etudes, 
one admired his facility in such 
examples of virtuosity as the two 
in G flat or the famous E minor 
from the second volume. 


He is an earnest artist, who re- 
spects his instrument and its lit- 
erature, who is not without the 
poetic sense and who may ap- 


proach the masterpieces with 
confidence. 
—Chicago Herald and Examiner, 


Glenn Dillard Gunn. 


Jan Chiapusso in Piano Recital 
at the Playhouse. 


Mr. Chiapusso devOted his en- 
tire program to the music of 
Chopin. What it was possible 
for me to hear he played well; 
poetic in feeling, warm in tone 
and clean in technique. There 
was a large audience present 
which applauded cordially. 


—Chicago Eve. Post, 
Karleton Hackett. 
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HENRI TEMIANKA | 


“His intonation pure; his bowing excellent.”-—Christiam Sciemce Monitor, Nov. 24, 1928 
“Played with true nobility and feeling."-—New York Times, Nov. 16, 1928 
“Each selection was a delight.”"—-New York Ewemimg Post, Nov. 16, 1928 
**Temianka comes to conquer-”——Bostom Tramscript, Now. 24, 1928 





























“Mr. Temianka performed with a virtuoso spirit, a prevailing technical brilliamcy and am emotional, sensuous tone which 
held the attention of the audience from the first nove to the last.” —Olim Downes, New York Times, Nov. 16, 1928. 


“He gave convincing proof that his talent had approached full bloom, and chat his performance of very difficult music 
was a challenge to his colleagues of much longer experience. He gave a masetly exhibiciom of beavura playing, conquering 
intricacies and problems with the greatest ease and effect.” —New York American, Nov. 16, 1928. , 


_. “Mr. Temianka’s interpretation showed not only thorough musicianship but warm sentiment. His tone had warmth and 
richness, which made each selection as it was played a delight.” —New York Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1928. 








, “The most difficult technical runs were tossed off with astonishing case, with perfect imtomation, and utmost precision 
in bowing. His tone was of great breadth, a good deal like what of a viola im its sweeping power.” 
—Miows Sonith, Bester American, Nov. 24, 1928. 


Mr. Temianka will appear in Town Hall, New York, on January 16; in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on January 24; and at the Harward Club, Bostom, om March 1 


Management RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43 St. New York City STEINWAY PIANO 
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THE 


thes Boston Symphony Crchestra 
is at last represented upon discs, 
and in a manner which is favorable in 
every way to this historical organiza- 
tion. For his first recording, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conducting, chose Stra- 
vinsky’s newly arranged Suite from his 
Ballet Petroushka; instead of Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe Ballet Suite, which 
it was recently announced would be his 
initial release. The latter recording, 
I am given to understand, has been 
postponed. 

Conversing with Mr. Koussevitzky 
about his first recording, I found him 
enthusiastic over its outcome. 


“It is amazing how clear and lifelike 
it is,’ he said. “Every instrument is 
distinguishable and the orchestral en- 
semble is perfect. I am completely 
satisfied with the results.” 

What more can be said about these 
records?—except to agree with Mr. 
Koussevitzky who a sensitive and dis- 
criminating musician that he is, would 
not be satisfied with anything but the 
best. This recording certainly is one 
of the finest examples of orchestral 
projection that has been heard in many 
moons. It is also one of the best that 
the Victor has ever given us, except 
for the Hollywood Bowl recordings. 
Future releases by this organization 
will be awaited with an impatience born 
of a knowing interest. 

Coupled with the Petroushka Suite, 
Mr. Koussevitzky has included the ex- 
cerpt of Apollo and Terpsichon from 
the second scene of Stravinsky’s latest 
ballet Appollo Musagete. This music, 
created in the classic style, is played 
by strings alone. It is placid and in- 
gratiating. Mr. Koussevitzky reads it 
in an affectionate manner, and it is par- 
ticularly advantageous in exemplifying 
the purity of the Boston Orchestra’s 
string tone. 


New Symphonic Releases 


Nuages, and Fetes from Three 
Nocturnes for Orchestra, Debussy; 
played by Philippe Gaubert and the 


Orchestra of the Concert Society of 
the Paris Conservatoire. Columbia, 
Nos. 67476-67477D. 

Carneval Overture, Op. 92, Dvorak; 
Fire Ritual Dance, de Falla; and Fan- 
tastic Symphony—March to the Scaf- 
fold, Berlioz. Islamey, Tone Picture, 
Balakireff. The Sleeping Beauty— 
Ballett Suite, Part 1, La fee des 
Lilas; Part 2, Adagio—Pas d’Action; 
Part 3, Pas de caractere and Panorama; 
Part 4, Waltz. Victor Album set No. 


M40. Five discs. Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Goossens. 


Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche; 
Richard Strauss; played by Desire 
Defaw and the Orchestra of the Con- 
cert Society of the Brussels Conserva- 
toire. Columbia, No. 67478-67579D. 

Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche; 
Strauss; played by Albert Coates and 
the London Symphony. Victor, Nos. 
971-9272. 

Philippe Gaubert has given us some 
distinctive recordings in the past—but 
it is difficult for me to grow enthusi- 
astic over his interpretations of two of 
Debussy’s Nocturnes. In the first place 
—the essential keynote to Nuages— 
nuance and atmosphere—is definitely 
missing. This exquisitely modu- 
lated music, which is almost etherially 
pianissimo throughout, is played con- 
tinuously at mezzo-forte in this record. 
Perhaps the recording engineer can be 
taken to task in part—but even this 
does not curtail the fact that Gauert’s 
outlines are not sensitively conceived. 
Fetes is better—here he gets life and 
color, and also suggests some atmos- 
pheric mysticism; but the break in the 


BETTER RECORDS 


Reviewed by Peter Hugh Reed 


recording is poorly chosen, coming as it 
does after the procession has started. 
Goossens conducts some popular con- 
cert selections in the Hollywood Bowl 
in a manner which disarms the most 
captious disapproval of his program. 
These recordings are truly superb or- 
chestral ones, rich in tonal, magnificent 
in breadth and unusually clear in the 
projection of the true characteristics 
of various instruments—particularly the 
woodwinds. In fact, the oboe and 


SO " ' 


GRACE WOOD JESS 





Who will appear in recital at the 
Little Theatre, New York City, 


Sunday, January 13. She will 

wear the gown which belonged to 

Mary Todd Lincoln, and sing a 
group of old Kentucky songs. 





clarinet speak with exceptional veraci- 
ousness. The whole album, frankly 
intended to reproduce a popular pro- 
gram, is well planned and executed. 

Goossens is a sensitive musician who 
knows his orchestra and all its possi- 
bilities thoroughly; yet to me he does 
not always give his readings the 
meticulous precision or the smooth 
rhythmic outlines which I should like 
to find in evidence. On the other hand, 
his tonal colorings and _  plangent 
climaxes make these recordings con- 
vincing. 

Defauw and Coates have entirely 
different ideas about the Merry Pranks 
of Till Eulenspiegel, that prankster 
whose career was once said to have dis- 
turbed Fifteenth Century Germany. 
Coates, however, knows Strauss’ con- 
cept better and shows a finer musical 
appreciation for the roguery and hu- 
mor of his famous vagabond. Both 
recordings are fine ones—the former 
perhaps more impressive on first hear- 
ing. Defauw considers Strauss’ tone- 
poem as a dramatic narrative and 
stresses drama in preference to humor 
and deviltry, which is not the true 
Straussian concept. The finale in his 
recording is taken too fast, here Coates 
understands the significance of the 
composer’s intentions better. 


Operatic Numbers 


Aida, Verdi; Ritorna vincitor; sung 
by Eva Turner with orchestra con- 


ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia, No. 500099D. 
La Gioconda, Ponchielli; Suicidio; 


and Tosca, Puccini; Vissi d’arte; sung 
by Eva Turner with orchestra con- 
ducted by Beecham. Columbia, No. 
50100D. 

La Forza del Destino, Verdi; Pace, 
pace Mio Dio; and Ernani, Verdi; 
Ernani Involami; sung by Rosa Pon- 


selle. Victor, No. 6875. 

Martha, Flotow; M’appari; and 
Tosca, Puccini; E lucevan le stelle; 
sung by Charles Hackett. Columbia, 
No. 4043M. 

Ii Trovatore, Verdi; Ai _ nostri 
monti; and Mal reggendo all’ aspro 
assalto, sung by Louise Homer and 


Giovanni Martinelli. Victor, No. 8105. 

La Traviata, Verdi; Dei miei bollenti 
spiriti; and Lucia di Iammer moor, 
Donizetti; Tombe degl’ avi miei; sung 
by Beniamino Gigli. Victor, No. 6876. 
6876. 

Eva Turner has been justly called 
the English Emmy Destinn. This 
singer who first found operatic fame 
in Italy and England, this winter she 
joined the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany where she has duplicated the 
European approbation of her dramatic 
art and her rare vocal accomplishments. 
It is difficult to recommend one recorded 
selection more than another, since all 
are superbly sung. These discs are 
very lifelike and thrilling in their pro- 
jective range—because a full symphony 
orchestra under the masterful direction 
of Sir Thomas Beecham accompanies 
the warm dramatic opulence of the 
singer, and the ample spaces of a reson- 
ant concert hall behind the two give 
a fine fourth dimension. 

Ponselle displays the art of bel canto 
in an exacting aria from La Forza del 
Destino. Although she sings the 
familiar Ernani Caratina with superb 
tone, she does not however display the 
finesse of style that she does in the 
former. This disc will no doubt be a 
welcome one, since it presents two fam- 
ous arias from favorite roles. 

Hackett sings two popular Italian 
opera arias with animation and convic- 
tion; and Martinelli and Homer give 
fine representative performances of two 
favorite duets from I] Trovatore. 

Gigli has vocal opulence but scarcely 
a distinctive style. One enjoys his sing- 
ing while a record is being played. but 
the memory of his interpretations are 
ephermeral. These arias are chosen 
from two of his most successful roles. 
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Ten Piano Records 


Two Little Sonatas, Scarlatti; and 
Bagatelle, Beethoven; and Intermezzo, 
Brahms; played by Myra Hess. Colum- 
bia, No. 168M. 

Die Niachtlichen, Busoni; and Rus- 
sian Dance from Petroushka, Strav- 
insky ; played by Claudio Arrau. Poly- 
dor, No. 90025. 

Serenade for the Doll, Debussy; and 
Capriccio; Scarlatti; played by Vladi- 
mir Horowitz. Victor, No. 1353. 

Myra Hess plays four short but in- 
teresting compositions on one small 
disc in her own ingratiating manner. 

The Busoni composition which 
Claudio Arrau plays so beautifully is 
one of his composer’s six Elegies for 
piano. It is sombre and introspective. 
Busoni, that great genius of the key- 
board who thought that music was 
something sacred which should be kept 
apart from daily life, is a much 
neglected composer who deserves to 
be better known; hence one should wel- 
come this short recorded nocturnal 
poem. It is incidently the only Busoni 
recording that I know of. Coupled 
with, it is a spirited performance of 
the Russian Dance transcribed from 
Stravinsky’s Petroushka. 

Horowitz, who is generally called 
the young Colossus of virtuosity, 
proves that he can only play with a 
tremendous equal to feminine grace in 
Debussy’s Serenade for the Doll from 
his Children’s corner. So on the re- 
verse side of this disc he plays a 
familiar Capriccio by a popular seven- 
teenth century composer. 





is an interesting and 


Collecting Records... 
hobby. Through our im a 
department we have ai collectors 


throughout the world. Our catalogues, 
with their complete and authoritative 
annotations, are designed to assist 
you in adding interesting items to 
your collection. They will mailed 
gratis upon request. 


H. Royer Smith Co. 


“The Werld’s Record Shop” 
letth AND WALNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 











ALIX YOUNG 


MARUCHESS 


Viola and Viola D’Amore 


Harpsichord Accompaniment Lends {7th Century 
Charm te Steinway Hall Recital 

“A lady in an old hoop skirt, bodice caught 
below the shoulders, played on the viola d'amore, 
to the accompaniment of a harpsichord. A lady 
crowned with hair of red which matched the 
ancient instrument seemed like a figure out of the 
seventeenth century 

““The silvery tone of the viola d'amore, and more 
particularly of the richer, more sophisticated and 
perfect viola, cast a spell on the listener. A 
soft moonlight haze filled the imagination. The 
lady was Alix Young Maruchess, generally recog- 
nized as a violinist of distinction, and a musician 
of rare abilities 

“Mme. Maruchess played the instruments with 
rare skill. Particularly do I like her work in the 
viola groups. She is completely at home with these 
all too rarely heard solo instruments. She may be 
designated the finest woman viola player we re- 
member to have heard.""—-New York Morning Tele- 
graph, December 6, 1928. 

Mme. Maruchess Gives Recital at Steinway Salen 

“Mme. Maruchess was heard in a recital of 
similar nature last January and her musicianship 
and seriousness of purpose were enjoyed at that 
time. Last night's performance again proved a 
most interesting one. Refreshing in its unassum- 
ing simplicity in the publishing of little-heard 
compositions played cn seldom-heard instruments.’ 
—New York Sun, December 6, 1928. 

“At Steinway Hall there were quietly refined 
and ultra-dignified musical doings. Alix Young 
Maruchess gave a viola and viola d'amore recital, 
assisted by Sara Possell, flute, and Alderson Mow- 
bray, piano and harpsichord. Intimate and de- 
lightful communion was held by the competent 
artists, with lovely music from the pages of 
Bach-Kodaly, Ariosti, Locatelli, Brahms, Kameau, 
high-spiced pieces by several of the modish mod- 
erns.""—-New York American, December 6, 1928. 


453 West 2ist Street 
New York City 


























LUMOUCA 


Chicago Tribune: 


. made it as fine a performnace of 
the work as survives in memory... . 
Such performances belong to the aris- 
tocracy of music... . 
(Edward Moore) 


Chicago Herald-Examiner: 


Rudolph Ganz is one of the aristocrats 
of the piano. . . . Yesterday one 
heard how virility and noble sentiment 
may be united in an artistic expres- 
sion ; how a sense for the proportions 
of classic form leads to greatness of 
structural line and to corresponding 
greatness of feeling. 

(Glenn D. Gunn) 


Chicago Daily News: 


Mr. Ganz gave a stirring, masterful 
reading of the piano part with a vir- 
tuosity that encompassed the trying, 
long piano sections and with an in- 
terpretation that defined the Bee- 
thoven sturdiness and breadth of style. 
(Maurice Rosenfeld) 
Chicago American: 
He played the concerto with that 
remarkable clarity, technical precision, 
elegance of touch and style, that musi- 
cal sobriety, lightened by his own ex- 
: : uberant vitality, which are so charac- 
teristic of his art. 
(Herman Devries) 


Chicago Journal: 
.. « Mr. Ganz’ performance of the 
great Beethoven concerto had the com- 
posure lent by the utmost refinement 
of perception in the face of incompar- 
able grandeur.... (Eugene Stinson) 





Chicago Evening Post: 


. . The slow movement was finely 
played. The poetry of the thought 
was brought out with imagination and 
tonal beauty. . . . (Karleton Hackett) 
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Christian Science Monitor: 
. made it clear that his intellec- 
tual grasp of the music was impressive 
and complete... (Felix Borowski) 


Boston Herald: 


gave an admirai.e performance 
of Beethoven’s music, technically and 
aesthetically. He was content with 
Beethoven as he is, not as some think 
he should be... . (Philipp Hale) 


Boston Transcript: 
Clearly and boldly he struck out 
Beethoven’s patterns; caught his im- 
provising warmths; to the variations 
set a lighter, gentler hand. Orchestra 
and pianist wove their arabesques 
abeut the full-voiced melody of the 
slow movement; persuaded it from 
largeness to loftiness, from fervor to 
exaltation. At the transition into the 
Finale Mr. Ganz achieved a stirring 
instant of suspense; then caught and 
held the improvising vein through all 
the turns, twists and returns of the 
motivs... . (H. T. Parker) 


Boston Traveler: 


Rudolph Ganz gave an interpretation 
that was little less than perfect... . 
A virile, colorful pianist, his pianis- 
simo was a whisper, his fortissimo like 
thunder of the gods. 


Christian Science Monitor: 
It was a keen pleasure to listen 
again to the playing of Mr. Rudolph 
Ganz, whose performance of the Fifth 
Beethoven Piano Concert filled the 
middle portion of the program. A 
scholar who never becomes dull nor 
pedantic, a virtuoso who does not at- 
tempt to dazzle his hearers, an artist 
who employs power, delicacy and taste 
for purely musical ends, Mr. Ganz 
is always welcome. (L. A. Sloper) 
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GANZ 


PLAYS THE BEETHOVEN “EMPEROR” 
IN CHICAGO (Nov. 2-3) and BOSTON (Nov. 30-Dec. 1) 
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Philadelphia’s $100,000 
Municipal Music Bureau Becomes 
Reality with Appropriation 
from City 





WINNIPEG ott of 


in Dvorak’s Honor 


HE name Dvorak Highway 

has been registered with the 
Iowa Highway Commission, ac- 
cording to a special dispatch to 
the Christian Science Monitor 
from McGregor, Iowa. It sig- 
nalizes a movement to honor the 
memory of Anton Dvorak with a 
highway that will pass through 
Spillville, the Bohemian commun- 
ity where the composer wrote 
part of the New World Sym- 
phony. 

It also will run along the beau- 
tiful Turkey River from which 
he is declared to have received 
inspiration for the Humoresque, 


WInnipPeG.—The Women’s Musical 
Club held its annual Christmas vesper 
service in Holy Trinity Church on 
Dec. 10. The program was given by 
Holy Trinity Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Douglas Clarke. The pro- 
ceeds were donated to the Children’s 
Aid Society. 

Nina Morgana, soprano, made her 
initial local appearance at the fourth 
program of the Celebrity Concert 
Series in Central Church on Dec. 11, 
thrilling a large audience with her 
beautiful voice and _ interpretative 
powers. Alice Vaiden was the ex- 
cellent pianist and accompanist. A song 
from her pen was on Miss Morgana’s 
program. The concert was under the 
local management of Fred. M. Gee. 


MM Pee 





By W. R. Murphy 











‘ . and will link northwestern Iowa Lea Choigeul, soprano, and Flora 
Po es _ ee somos ing a ap — The club grew —_ and southeastern Minnesota. It Matheson, violinist, gave the program 
phia's municipal Music Bureau, a couple of hundred members to the will follow the river from Cresco, at the Women’s Musical Club on 


Pr eee et 


which was pledged as part of his then limit of 800 with a long waiting 


campaign platiorm by Mayor Harry A. 
Mackey, will become a reality this year, 
with an appropriation of nearly $100,00u 
for the initial year’s work. 

Mayor Mackey announced the organ- 
ization of the new bureau, as a part of 
the Department of Public Welfare, this 
week end, with the appointment of 
Clara Barnes Abbott as chief and Helen 
Pulaski Innes as assistant chief. The 
salaries will be $5,000 and $3,000 re- 
spectively. 


Forms Commission 


Simultaneously the mayor announced 
the appointment of a Music Commis- 
sion, composed of leaders in the musical 
activities of the city and civic minded 
citizens, who will offer counsel and 
generally sponsor the work of the Mu- 
sic Bureau. The members are A. At- 
water Kent, Mrs. Albert M. Greenfield, 
James Francis Cooke, head of the 
Presser Foundation and editor of the 
Etude, William Otto Miller, registrar 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
vice-president of the Orpheus Club, 
Mrs. Harry A. Mackey, treasurer of 
the Matinee Musical Club, Lucretia A. 
Blandkenburg, widow of the great re- 
form leader and herself a leader in 
women movements locally, Adolph 
Hirschberg, George L. Lindsay, direc- 
tor of*music in the Philadelphia Public 
schools, and Dr. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent of Strawbridge and Clotheir de- 
partment store, director of the noted 
S. and ~ Chorus and former president 
of the P iiladelph Music Leagu 

The new nl ot will take over many 
of the functions of the Philadelphia 
Music League, which was a clearing 
house and centralizing agency for mu- 
sic. Mrs. Abbott was the executive 
director of the League and Mrs, Innes 
her associate. It was created in the 
1929 budget with an appropriation of 
$15,200 for personnel and a total appro- 
priation of $96,200. When the budget 
was’ passed Dec. 12, a tax payer’s suit 
to prevent this item was threatened in 
the courts, and to preclude litigation 
the City Council passed an ordinance 
giving the Music Bureau legislative 
status. 

Mrs. Abbott has been prominent in 
Philadelphia musical affairs for the past 
twenty years. She first entered the 
Matinee Musical Club in 1908 and sev- 
eral years later became president, serv- 


list during her administration. She be- 
came director of the Philadelphia Mu- 
sic League at its organization in 1922 
and served continuously till the winding 
up of its affairs this fall in anticipation 
of the bureau’s taking over its work. 
She was very active in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra endowment drive, and also in 
that for the benefit of the MacDowell 
Memorial. She was also a leader in the 
movement which has resulted in the 
highly successful children’s concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Among 
national offices Mrs. Abbott has held 
have been chairman of the State Fed- 
eration of Womens Clubs, chairman of 
music of the National Federation of 
Womens Clubs, and vice-president in 
charge of extension of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. She was 
in charge of various pageants, including 
the Music League’s pageant in the 
Academy of Music for several years; 
America, the great spectacle of the 
Sesqui-centennial, which had audiences 
ranging from 85,000 to 120,000 in the 
Stadium and the outdoors Aida at the 
University of Pennsylvania stadium. 


Active in Many Ways 


Mrs. Innes was for many years head 
of the Chaminade Club, composed of 
professional women musicians and di- 
rector of its chorus, and on its dissolu- 
tion about fifteen years ago became 
director of the Matinee Musical Club 
Chorus, of which she is still leader. 
She taught music in the public schools 
=e served coverel terms as heomgnt-po 


Pips a 


many years vn was the pe be manager 
of the Philharmonic Society concerts 
and at Dr. Damrosch’s invitation took 
the Matinee Musical Club Chorus on 
tour for some choral programs. She 
was also the American manager for 
Cecile Chaminade’s tours. She is one 
of the directors of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, and till 
its dissolution was associate director of 
the Philadelphia Music League. For 
three years she was program director 
of Station WIP, one of the women 
pioneers of radio. 

The various municipal bands are 
transferred from the Bureau of City 
property to the Music Bureau. It will 
also have an appropriation for engaging 
conductors. singers, instrumentalists, 
lecturers and others for special holiday 
or gala occasions. 


Turandot is soon to be performed 
Moscow. M. M. 


Ia., to Preston, Minn., according 
to the plans, and pass the house 
in Spillville where Dvorak and 
his family lived. 


accompanists. 


Dec. 3 and 4 C. 
n the accompanist. 
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Marguerite 
Melville 


Liszniewska 


TRIUMPHS IN 
CINCINNATI 
RECITAL AND ON 
SOUTHERN TOUR 





— Not many women pianists attain to such high virtuosity, the result of a 

dynamic technique, profound scholarship, a winning platform personality and a 

ary aon at, that a superior talent.’’-—Wm. Smith Goldenbirg in Cin- 
ver, Dex ma 


. .. Mme. Liszniewska has rare gifts—those of poetry, of delicate discrimination for 
styles in music, and a talent for interpretation , . . it was the pianistic style 
which deeply impressed, the splendid technic, the complete understanding of the 
instrument’s possibilities, and the faculty of eliciting from the pianoforte those latent 
qualities of legatos and sostenutos, of ringing overtones, of musical tonal alliances, 
which all may be evoked from black and white keys and pedals if one has the 
art. . . .”"—Nina Pugh Smith in Cincinnati Times-Star. 


. . lovely, singing tone and a delightful and clear continuity of phrase. . . .— 
Robert Aura Smith in Cincinnati Commercal Tribune. 


. not only a great pianist, but a musician of distinction . . . equipped with a 
technic which encompasses with ease the greatest difficulties, and a tone of rare 
beauty.—Lillian Tyler Plogstedt in Cincinnatti Post, 


tremendous technical equipment . a strength and virility in her playing 
and an almost masculine quality, not only of touch but of interpretation, that dis- 
tinguishes her playing from that of other women pianists.—San Antonio Express, 
San Antonio, Teme. 


‘ . is, without doubt, one of the outstanding pianists of the day and plays with 
genuine mastery and a consistency of artistic touch which is very rare. . Her 
Bach is nothing short of thrilling and little short of perfection.—San Antonio Light, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


the manner of her presentation 


. unusual perfection of Mme. L.’s technique . . . 
. peak of artistry.— 


gives the effect of improvisation rather than of interpretation . . 
Selma Times-Journal, Selma, Ala. 


in Europe Season 1929-30 
Mme. Liszniewska will take with her a small group of 


advanced pupils for the season in Paris 


For full particulars address 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Dec. 3 in the Fort Garry Hotel. Mrs. 
J. B. Coyne and Fred M. Gee were the 


The Welsh Imperial Singers, under 
: the leadership of R. Festyn Davies, 
See ww’ gave concerts in Central Church on 
Lloyd Davies was 
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T oscanini 


‘Triumphs 


with “Parsifal 


La Scala Crowded in Anticipation 
of Event— Merits High Praise 


By Federico Candida 


ILAN, Dec. 27.—The sixteenth of 

December, 1928 will be memor- 
able in the annals of La Scala, for it 
was the date of the first performance 
of Parsifal under the baton of Arturo 
‘Toscanini. It was, moreover, the first 
time he had ever conducted this mas- 
terpiece. It is unnecessary to say that 
anticipation was feverish, that the Scala 
‘was crowded and excited to the boiling 
point. The Prelude was played with 
the acme of tonal and linear purity. 
As the complexity of the music in- 
creased so did Toscanini’s mastery over 
the orchestra, the chorus, the singers. 
The perfect appropriateness of the va- 
rious participants, the complete fusion 
of the orchestra with the voices, the 
happy co-ordination of musical and 
scenic effects gave the impression that 
Toscanini strove to surpass all previous 
performances of Parsifal. The first 
act closed amid tremendous applause. 


Worked a Miracle 


In the second the rhythmic elegance 
with which he directed the Flower- 
‘Girls scene brought a new ovation at its 
<lose. All the supreme ecstacy of the 
‘divine third act was the object of 
especial pains on the part of the great 
conductor, so that he worked a genuine 
miracle of instrumental refinement and 
indescribable poetry. This Parsifal, in- 
terpreted with the unapproachable mas- 
tery of the conductor, delicate and sub- 
tle at times, powerful and intense when 
occasion demanded, will leave a unique 
impression on the minds of the public 
as among the most memorable per- 
formances of Toscanini. 

The present Parsifal merited artists 
-of a calibre that our age cannot supply. 
In 1914, when we had the first per- 
formance at the Scala of this opera 
(Tullio Serafin conducted), the collaty 
-Oration of the artists was on quite an- 
-other plane. The tenor Fagoaga has 
little opportunity to make really sig- 
nificant the essential mysticism of the 
. chief character ; he lacks, above all, the 
gift of sustained and beautifully phrased 
Singing. He relies more on the emis- 


sion of impetuous shouts than on the 
elegance of the accurately turned de- 
clamatory phrase. At any rate he gave 
satisfactory account of himself both 
musically and dramatically. 

As Kundry Madame Ohms did not 
succeed in being as effective as she was 
in recent years in Fidelio. Her slightly 
guttural voice production, unpleasant 
to an Italian ear, her imperfect diction, 
her lack of dramatic ability handicap 
her in interpreting Wagner. 


Chorus Is Praised 


The bass, Tancredi Pasero, is a good 
Gurnemanz, but he, too, leaves some- 
thing to be desired in the matter of 
diction. The baritone, Rossi-Morelli, 
perhaps because the part lay too high 
for him, reminded us as Amfortas only 
of his familiar performance of Wotan 
in the Walkure. The baritone, Edoardo 
Faticanti, on the contrary, is an excel- 
lent Klingsor. In the part of Titurel 
the bass, Walter, confirmed our favor- 
able impressions of his singing. The 
Flower Girls were excellent. The 
chorus, trained by Veneziani, was at 
the summit of its powers, and worthy 
to co-operate with Toscanini. 

One would have liked a better mise- 
en-scene, at least ‘insofar as those 
scenes painted by Giovanni Grandi are 
concerned. The first act should have 
been in a forest; instead we saw a 
group of columns, though they did seem 
to be of the vegetable rather than the 
mineral kingdom. 

The temple is always pervaded with 
a sort of azure light; there never pen- 
etrated anything of the light of mid- 
day. The Cathedral of Siena, which 
Wagner took as a model for Bayreuth, 
is not like this. Klingsor’s garden is 


an expression in flowers of the worst 
i The scene in the third 
act, the flowery landscape, was, on the 
contrary, entirely successful. 

But of what importance are these 


details? Parsifal is such a masterpiece, 


in hoger taste. 


Toscanini is such a wizard, that one 
left the theatre intoxicated, elevated, 
purified. 








Directors: 


composition and conducting; Miss 
and philosophy of . 








American Office: 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 





Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Ch.-M. Wider and Camille Decreus - 
Government 


Supervised by the French 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students 


Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1929 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, 
, ia Boulanger, harmony (the appreciation 

; > modern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreusy piano; Remy and 
Hewitt, violin; Paul Bazelaire, ‘cello and instrumental ensemble; Grandjany, harp; 
Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, voice, repertory and mise-en scéne; Pillois, the 
French language and history 


music; Fauchet, solfeggio. 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ 
course 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 
119 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Good Friday scene from Parsifal, designed by Giovanni 
Grandi, for La Scala production of Wagner's opera under the 
direction of Arturo Toscanini. 


Ce Pe 


Four Am 





ericans Elected to 


Composers’ Advisory Board 


Copland, Cowell, Sessions and Stoessel 
Are Chosen by League 


Four new American members, Aaron 
Copland, Henry Cowell, Roger Ses- 
sions and Albert Stoessel have joined 
the League of Composers’ advisory 
board, which consists of composers and 
critics in Europe and America, whom 
the executive board consults for sug- 


gestions. 

The other members are Bela Bartok, 
Arnold Bax, Arthur Bliss, Ernest 
Bloch, Stephan Bourgeois, Alfredo 
Casella, Chalmers Clifton, Edwin 


Evans, Manuel de Falla, Rudolph Ganz, 
Guido Gatti, Leigh Henry, Edward B. 
Hill, Paul Hindemith, Arthur Honeg- 
ger, A. Walter Kramer, Dorothy Law- 


ton, Daniel Lazarus, G. Francesco 
Malipiero, Roland Manuel, Nikolas 
Miascovsky, Georges Migot, Darius 


Milhaud, Leo Ornstein, Raymond Petit, 
Henry Prunieres, Ottorino Respighi, 
Paul Rosenfeld, Albert Roussel, Boris 
de Schloezer, Walter Straram, Karol 
Szymanowsky, Emile  Vuillermoz, 
_Adolph Weissmann and Egon Wellesz. 


tive director; Dr. Thaddeus Hoyt 
Ames, treasurer; Marion Bauer, Louis 
Gruenberg, Richard Hammond, Fred- 


erick Jacobi, Lazare Saminsky, Alex- 
ander Smallens and Minna Lederman, 
who is editor of the League’s maga- 
zine, Modern Music. 


The Auxiliary Board 


The auxiliary board is composed of 


prominent men and women who have 
been 


interested in facilitating the 
League’s work in the last three years, 


and particularly its innovations in stage 
performances. 
Countess 

Charles S. 
man; Mrs. Henry M. Alexander, Mrs. 
John W. Alexander, Mrs. Sidney Borg, 


Its members are the 
chairman; Mrs. 
vice-chair- 


Mercati, 
Guggenheimer, 


Mrs. Nicholas Berezowsky, Mrs. Henry 


Churchill, Mrs. David B. Dearbord, Jr., 


Mrs. Reginald De Koven, Mrs. Henry 
Glazier, Mrs. Frank Gray Griswold, 
Charles Hayden, Mrs. Christian 
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The Executives 

The executive board of nine mem- 
bers, which initiates and carries out the 
League’s policies and programs, is com- 
posed of Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, execu- 


Lewisohn, Walter Meyer, Harriet 
Mundy, Mrs. John De Witt Peltz, Mrs. 
Arthur Sachs, Elizabeth Shonnard, 
Mrs. Frederick Steinway, Mrs. Charles 
Triller, Mrs. M. Orme Wilson and 
others. 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


FOUNDED 192 


Directors: Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg, Alexander Lambert, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Rubin Goldmark, William Willeke, Hugo Grunwald. 


Fifth Annual Series of 


COMPETITIVE AUDITIONS 


FOR PIANISTS-VIOLINISTS-CELLISTS-SINGERS To appear at 


NEW YORK DEBUT RECITALS 


during the Season 1929-1930 


The auditions are open to young professional artists who have not yet 
c by critics. 
Foundation as a contribution to the musical world in the disclosure 


New York recital reviewed 


TALENT. 


iven a 
The recital expenses are id the 
MATURED 


All auditions will be held in New York City during the month of March, 1929. 


Applications must be made to the NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE not later than 
Saturday, February 16, 1929, and must include a record of the applicant’s musical 


study, and a list of public appearances. 


Each applicant is also required to submit 


a complete recital program and to be prepared to play any part of it at the audition. 
For application blanks and further information, address: 


National Music League, Inc. 





113 WEST S7TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





PIANIST, 
’ “T, Fire, Imagination.”"—N. Y. Telegram. 
| ALTON JONES -335:'% 
Personal : 15 38th St.. N. YL. C. T 
t T. DANIEL MA IN W. S7TH &T.. 
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St. Louis Hails 


Horowitz 


Oberhoffer Conducts 
Brahms Symphony 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 8.—Riotous enthusi- 
asm is the only description that can be 
given of the frenzy created at the fifth 
pair of St. Louis Symphony concerts 
when Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, played 
the B flat minor Concerto of 
Tchaikovsky. His second appearance 
here was even more favorably received 
than was his first. One encore was 
given at the matinee, but three were de- 
manded in the evening, an almost un- 
heard of thing at a regular concert. 

Emil Oberhoffer, conducting, shar 
in the ovation. His list contained the 
Beethoven Overture to Egmont, the Air 
from the Suite in D by Bach and 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 3 


Give Wagner “Pop” 


The pre-holiday Sunday ‘“‘pop” con- 
certs came to a close the following day 
with a Wagner program in which 
Oberhoffer showed he was rich in 
knowledge of the music-dramas. Selec- 
tions ranged from the Rienzi Overture 
to smaller works such as Dreams and 
the Albumleaf in C and up to the Tann- 
hauser Bacchanale. 

The ,third concert of the Civic Mu- 
sic League, managed by Elizabeth 
Cueny, and held on Dec. 11 at the 
Odeon, brought a novel entertainment 
in the form of a recital for two 
harpischords and two pianos by Philip 
Manuel and Gavin Williamson. The 
concert opened with the “earliest known 
tune for two-quilled instruments” by 
Giles Farnaby, and continued with 
works by Rameau, Couperin, Mozart, 
Bach and Pasquini on to more modern 
works, 


Solo Recitals 


Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, gave a 
recital wherein he displayed a voice of 
pleasing quality and a versatility of no 
mean proportion in the selection of his 
program. The concert was under the 
direction of the Bishop Concert man- 
agement. 

Angna Enters was starred on Dec. 
14 on the Principia Concert and Lecture 
Wee RP et RL etre oer “oes BAO et awen ee 
in dance form. 

Paul Friess appeared on Dec. 12 in 
the first of a series of four lecture- 
recitals on various forms of solo and 
ensemble music. His first subject was 
The Development of the Sonata and 
Symphony. He was assisted by mem- 
bers of the alumnae and advanced stud- 
ents of the St. Louis College of Music. 

Susan L. Cost. 
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N. De Rubertis, who is the con- 

ductor of the Kansas City (Mo.) 

Orchestra Training School, thirty- 

five members of which made an 

initial appearance in the Wyan- 

dotte High School Auditorium 
Dec. 7 
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ELLEN BEACH YAW 
SINGS IN VANCOUVER 

Ellen Beach Yaw, who is now mak- 
ing her home in Southern California, 
her native state, was soloist at the 
concert of the Greater Vancouver 
Choir, held in Vancouver, on Jan. 8. 
This was the Choir’s initial appearance 
and was one of the major musical 
events for British Columbia this win- 
ter. 

For a few years Mme. Yaw tem- 
porarily discontinued her concert work 
to take care of her aged mother and to 
devote her time to the Lark Ellen 
Home for boys. Following the death 
of her mother and the successful re- 
establishment of the Home, Mme. Yaw 
once again took up her musical work 
and made recent successful tours of 
France and England. Late in August 
Mme. Yaw appeared in a concert at 
the Pacific Southwest Exposition in 
Long Beach, and in her honor the 
exposition officials called it the Lark 
Ellen evening. She has also appeared 
this season in concerts in Los Angeles, 
om Diego, San Francisco and Eureka, 

al. 





S22 SSS “tc Dosis 4 “wt Me: 

SepaLt1a, Mo.—The music department 
of the Smith-Cotton High School gave 
The Crimson Star, a light opera, on 
two nights recently. The production 
was directed by Eva Graves Walker, 


Mee eee Came 


head of the music department. One 
hundred and seventy students took 
part. In the cast were Charles 


Weaver, Dorothy Stark, Nadine Cecil 
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The $2,000 Atwater Kent Prize 


1927 Prize-winner 
1928 Prize-winner 


KENNETH D. HINES 
Tenor, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


“The Hills of Home” is published in hioh, medium high, medium low, and low keys. 
rice . 


CARL FISCHER, INC, Secsrs New York **.icer*"* Boston 


and Isabell Finnell. 


AGAIN! 


is won by the contestant 
who chose 


The Hills of Home 


By Oscar J. Fox 


as his Competition song 


Ted A. Roy, Tenor 


50 








430 S. Wabash 
Avenue 


Chicago 








Plans Outlined for 


Summer Master School 


Chicago Musical College to Have 
Notable Teachers—Fellowships 


Announced 


" yprmenne Jan. 8—The summer 
master school catalogue of the 
Chicago Musical College, just off the 
press, outlines extensive plans for the 
term to be held from June 24 to Aug. 
3. Many teachers will be available for 
class and private lessons, and most of 
them will be heard in recitals and con- 
certs sponsored by the College. A 
number of fellowships will be open to 
students, preliminary examinations for 
which will be held from June 16 to 20. 

Rudolph Ganz, vice-president, will 
head the piano department, giving les- 
sons and holding classes in repertoire, 
ensemble, “teaching teachers” and Bach 
playing. Mollie Margolies will assist 
Mr. Ganz. The piano department will 
also enlist the services of Alexander 
Raab, Edward Collins, Moissaye Bogu- 
slawski, Maurice Aronson, Max 
Kramm, Clarence Loomis, Eugen Put- 
nam, Troy Sanders, and others. 


President’s Classes 
Herbert Witherspoon, president, will 


hold interpretation and teachers’ classes, 
in addition to his regular schedule of 


private lessons. A _ feature of the 
teachers’ classes will be the demon- 
stration of Mr. Witherspoon’s new 
methods by the use of stereopticon 


slides. Students not studying privately 
with Mr. Witherspoon will be permit- 
ted to enroll in the various classes. 

Richard Hageman will again hold 
coaching, repertoire and interpretation 
classes for singers, and classes in ac- 
companying for pianists. Aurelia Ari- 
mondi will continue her teaching during 
the summer term. Other specialists in 
this department include Arch Bailey, 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, Lucille Steven- 
son, Troy Sanders and Gordon Camp- 
bell. 

The violin department will have on 
its roster Leon Sametini, a vice-presi- 
dent of the College; Victor Kuzdo, 
New York violinist; Max Fischel, Ray 
Huntington and others. Alfred Wal- 


, * Ho sectpon 


~enstem, principal: of tre ‘ce 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


will give private lessons and_ hold 
classes in ensemble playing. 
The department of theatre organ 


playing will be in the hands of Charles 


H. Demorest and Henry Francis Parks. 
C. Gordon Wedertz, church and con- 
cert organist, is also listed to teach 
during the summer. 

Classes in musical theory will be 
held by Wesley LavViolette, Gustav 
Dunkelberger, Franklin Madsen and 
Laura Drake Harris. 


Public School Music 


Extensive plans for the department 
of public school music include a public 
school materials course and instruction 
for the teaching of class piano playing. 
W. Otto Miessner will supervise all 
work in this department. Courses for 
supervisors of orchestra and band in- 
struments will be given by Raymond 
Dvorak and J. C. McCanles. 

Father Finn, conductor of the 
Paulist Choristers, will hold classes in 
liturgical music and choral technic. A 
course for music critics and one in 
musical literature is to be offered by 
Leonard Liebling, critic of the New 
York American and Universal News 
Service. Walton Pyre will head the 
department of dramatic art, and Julia 
Lois Caruthers will give a six weeks 
course in piano normal methods. 





IN INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Fritz Kreisler and 
his accompanist, Carl Lamson, gave an 
excellent program on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 9, in the Murat Theatre, under 
the management of Henry K. Burton. 

Members of the Indianapolis Manner- 
chor received the Flonzaley Quartet 
with enthusiasm on Dec. 9 in the 
Academy of Music. On March 10 the 
Flonzaleys will give their 25th and 
final concert before the —e 





DEBORAH BOWS 
_The Hamburg house, where 
Karl Muck is generalmusikdirektor, re- 
cently gave the first performance in 
Germany of Pizzetti’s Deborah et Jaele. 
It will be performed shortly at La 
Monnaie in Brussels. 
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formances. Thus Mr. Simonds’ essayal 
of the Schumann Toccata was inclined 
to be somewhat perfunctory, to engulf 
the work’s exhilarant romanticism in 
too palpable a flood of double notes. 
Albeniz’ gorgeous Triana was too little 
like its. own arrogant, colorful, heel- 
clicking self, too much of a pianistic 
problem effortfully solved. 

During the greater part of his list 
by far Mr. Simonds made music in a 
manner that was precious to witness. 
His performance of Bach’s Capriccio 
on the Departure of a Beloved Brother, 
if built along sturdier lines than we had 
previously considered apropos to the 
musical design of the composition, was 
none the less admirable as a straight- 
forward bit of neat articulation. To 
the heavenly A major Sonata, Opus 
101, of Beethoven, Mr. Simonds brought 
an altogether fitting conception of 
verdant, healthy loveliness, which he 
was able to carry through with struc- 
tural consistence. This was an exposi- 
tion of the work—which, for us, repre- 
sents the most perfectly realized of all 
Beethoven’s piano music—that left little 
unsaid, while contriving to be spon- 
taneous and tasteful in its accent. Mr. 
Simonds therein made the best possi- 
ble move; he intruded himself into the 
matter only momentarily to point the 
Beethovenian phrase. 

Perhaps, however, nothing suited 
Mr. Simonds so well on this occasion 
as the G minor Rhapsodie of Brahms, 
in a performance of which the recitalist 
easily equalled any within recall and 
surpassed most of them. A suite of 
four pieces summarized as “Things 
Lived and Dreamed” by Josef Suk 
constituted the afternoon’s novelty. One 
of these Things was pleasant; the 
quadruplication was less edifying. 

WILLIAM SPIER. 


Again, the Unconducted 

UCH a fine, healthy spirit ani- 

mates the American Symphonic 
Ensemble that one can but wish for it 
a long and prosperous career. ‘This 
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Gotham’s [ mportant Music 


(Continued from page 11) 


conductorless orchestra of nearly 100 
members gave its second concert in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
5, winning applause that culminated at 
the program’s close in an outburst of 
genuine enthusiasm. 

To question the sincerity of this so- 
ciety would be deliberately to shut one’s 
eyes and ears to the fact that musi- 
cians so thoroughly in earnest are 
bound to contribute to the community’s 
welfare. Working on a co-operative 
basis, they held some fifteen rehearsals 
for this concert. They meet where and 
when they can; and if other duties 
compel] them to foregather at midnight, 
they cheerfully do so and practise until 
two o'clock in the morning. It is sig- 
nificant of their democracy that the 
name of the concertmaster, Paul Stasse- 
vitch, who as nearly conducts as the 
organization’s rules permit, appears in 
alphabetical place in the list of players. 

This concert had much to commend 
it. Many concerts given under con- 
ductors have been less enjoyable. There 
was, it is true, a suspicion of timidity 
at the outset; but soon this disappeared, 
and long before the intermission was 
reached one had taken cognizance of 
considerable variety in the matter of 
shading, and of a glomerate tone that 
was definitely pleasing. Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony was chosen as the 
first number; and if there was a ten- 
dency to excessive sentiment in the 
Andante, there could be no denial that 
both the spirit and form of the work, 
as an entity, had been carefully studied 
and = absorbed. In Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet, which was the last 
number, the Ensemble came more se- 
curely into its own, playing with a 
vigor, a freedom and an appreciation 
of dramatic values that left an im- 
pression of no slight inherent power. 

Midway in the program we had the 
third piano concerto of Prokofieff, in 
which the versatile Mr. Stassevitch was 
the descerning soloist. That he and 
the orchestra measured up to the stand- 
ard maintained throughout the evening, 
though very probably not up to the ideal 
set by these progressive musicians for 
themselves, is all that need be said. 

P. K. 


Another Schubert Memorial 
NOUGH has been said of the aims 


4 of the Schubert Memorial, Inc. 


We proceed at once, therefore, to the” 


discussion of the Memorial’s second 
concert, Wednesday evening, Jan. 2, 
in Carnegie Hall. For this evening 
the organization presented a pianist, 
Isabelle Yalkovsky, and a conductor, 
Graham Harris, both assisted by the 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Miss Yalkovsky, whose appearance was 
preceded by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, playing 
the Meistersinger Prelude, had chosen 
the B flat Concerto of Tchaikosky for 
the exhibition of her talents, and in this, 
it seems to us, she was unwise. As far 
as it permitted one to judge, Miss 
Yalkovsky’s talents are distinctly musi- 
cal; her technique is at times brilliant, 
ofte’ erratic, at best far from a perfect 
tool. In those passages where the prob- 
lems were those of delicate phrasing 
and subtle nuance Miss Yalkovsky 
often pl\yed delightfully ; where the de- 
mands were more on the velocity and 
regularity of muscular activity she was 
not always so successful. 

Her technique is another of those 
that make one wonder how anything is 
accomplished with them. Too often she 
seemed to be under the impression that 
tones are made at the key-bed, or be- 
neath. Repeatedly she sought great 
volume by superimposing and jabbing 
the keys. There were moments when 
the tone was literally painful, and one 
regretted it the more because it was all 
sO unnecessary. 





It is not unrefreshing to find a pian- 
ist whose attention has apparently been 
directed more to music than to piano 
playing. But if Miss Yalkovsky will 
now consider for a little the physical 
bases of piano playing she will be in 
a better position to give her thoughts 
suitable tongue. 

Objections to Graham Harris’s per- 
formance of the First Symphony of 
Brahms are not based on technical 
grounds. Mr. Harris, of course, is 
not new to the field of conducting. 
There was nothing to quarrel with as 
far as metier was concerned, unless it 
was Mr. Harris’s tendency to over- 
exert himself, which is, after all, his 
business. 

One does not know, of course, how 








Arthur Hackett, tenor, who was 


a Town Hall recital 
on Jan: 5. 


heard in 


much opportunity Mr. Harris had had 
to impress the orchestra with what he 
desired. One can only record the fact 
that from a seat well forward there was 
no sign to be seen that he did not 
approve of what the orchestra was do- 
ing. Moreover he exerted himself most 
only when the orchestra played fortis- 
simo; his effort seemed to be more of a 
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struggling to enforce his conception on 
an unwilling orchestra. 

But the way he plays Brahms sym- 
phonies is not alone his business. He 
gave the First a more nervous, flashy, 
thoroughly misunderstood performance 
than we should have cared to believe 
possible. There is little use in record- 
ing details. They were only sympto- 
matic of this Gargantuan misconcep- 
tion. The opening kettle-drum beats 
took one back to the third act of The 
Sunken Bell. Each mighty blow, Mr. 
Harris seemed to think, had a meaning 
all its own. Brahms was of a differ- 
ent opinion, surely. Throughout there 
were all sorts of distortions, tempi 
hurried, phrases, pinched and squeezed, 
balances destroyed. . M. 


Arthur Hackett 


RTHUR HACKETT showed great 

care in his choice of songs for his 
Town Hall recital on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 5. He began with two con- 
trasted Purcell songs, Cease, Oh My 
Sad Soul and I Attempt from Love's 
Sickness to Fly, sung without a pause 
between, and continued with Stan- 
ford’s arrangement of the old Irish At 
the Mid-hour of Night, Sarti’s Lungi 
dal caro bene, and Rameau’s Brunette. 
The light archness of this last song 
made it one of the high lights on the 
program. The second group had five 
In Es traeumte mir 


songs by Brahms. 


there was a fine bit of the messa di 
voce; the long pianissimo phrases of 
Feldeinsamkeit were well sustained, 
and the turns were beautifully sung. 
The more dramatic O liebliche Wangen 
brought long applause. 

The French group, which found the 
singer at his best, began with the ever 
welcome Mandoline and Clair de lune 
of . Fauré. Reynaldo Hahn’s' La 
Barcheta was ideal—the song has an 
irresistible swing and shows off ad- 
vantageously the technique of the 
singer. One verse was repeated as an 
encore. Depth of musical feeling and 
breadth and dignity of style were dis- 
played in César Franck’s Nocturne. 
Gaubert’s Sur la mer and Le Ciel est 
gai completed the group. The encore, 
the Manon Reve, was suavely delivered, 
with exquisite tones in the mezza voce. 

The final English songs were 
Vaughan-Williams’ The Roadside Fire, 
Quilter’s Go, Lovely Rose, Craxton’s 
Come You Mary, Charles Griffes’ flaw- 
less In a Myrtle Shade, and Bridge’s 
Oh! That It were so and Love Went- 
a-riding, with Hageman’s Do not go, 
my Love and Gena Branscombe’s I 
bring you Heartsease, as extras. 

Mr. Hackett impresses by his musical 
understanding, his sincerity, and by his 
thorough preparation as a singer. En- 
dowed with an excellent lyric voice he 
has acquired an uncommonly depend- 
able technique. His tones, except very 
rarely at the top, are admirably placed, 
the voice is poised, the vowel sounds 
are pure, and the diction is clear in the 
four languages represented. 

Walter Golde played his customary 
satisfactory accompaniments. 

A. P. D. 


Koussevitzky Is Pastoral 


EARING the Boston Symphon 
Orchestra under Mr. Koussevitzky 
for the first time in more than three 
years, Saturday afternoon, January 5, 
this reviewer found the latter subdued, 
chastened, self-disciplined almost be- 
yond recognition. Where in the past 
we heard a performance of the Eroica 
Symphony with every nuance exag- 
gerated and every phrase delivered with 
bombast and sentimentality, in Carnegie 
Hall the other afternoon there was a 
performance of the Pastoral that was 
a model of restraint. To us it seemed 
that the music of the Pastoral was not 
of vital significance to Mr. Koussevitz- 
k-—that his performance was respect- 
ful, reverent of the composer rather 
than of this particular revelation. The 
performance verged on the perfunctory. 
Jesus Maria Sanroma played the new 
Toch concerto with great virtuosity, 
and, so far as we could tell, intelligent 
appreciation. Mr. Koussevitzky played 
“La” Vaisé,” Gi “Ravel, “a “iitiie ike the 
war-horse that it is for him. There 
are metropolitan conductors who have 
not been equally happy in their choice 
of an ever present help in time of 
trouble. 
A. M. 


A Holiday “Campana” 


HE third performance of La Cam- 

pana Sommersa, was given on New 
Year’s Eve at the Metropolitan with 
Mme. Rethberg, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. 
De Luca and Mme. Claussen in their 
accustomed roles. Respighi’s opera 
wears well and is certainly not doomed 
for an early demise. With the only 
major flaw of too difficult and at times 
strained vocal writing, this new work 
fulfills all requirements of operatic en- 
deavor. Mr. Martinelli’s role is second 
in power only to the most puissant of 
the literature. He sang it superbly, 
dividing honors of the evening with the 
brilliant performance Mme. Rethberg 
gave. Mr. Serafin conducted. 


Joseph Martin, Pianist 


OSEPH MARTIN, pianist, was 
heard Sunday evening at the Golden 
Theatre. His program was well bal- 
anced, and his interpretations of the 
modern and classic literature showed 
understanding and a great deal of musi- 
cal enjoyment in itself. He opened with 
(Continued on page 26) 
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your announcer still clearer dic- 

tion, better modulated tone and 
greater cultural influence. For it is 
guite likely that he is pointed to the 
gold medal which the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Letters will award 
on April 23 to the best radio 
interlocutor. 
_ The Academy is now engaged in 
judging the 1500 announcers of the 
country’s radio stations, and at any 
minute and without warning any one 
of these may expect to be under aural 
observation by any of the Academy’s 
fifty members, all of whom are acting 
as judges. There will be no dress 
parade of participants in this contest; 
The gentlemen will be rated on their 
demeanor in routine assignments as 
well as in more elaborate programs. 
And so that those associated with 
minor stations may have equal oppor- 
tunities with their co-workers in the 
metropolitan districts, the NBC has 
placed its complete network at the 
Academy’s disposal. 


_ Incidentally, it is no longer clever to 
indulge in quips at announcing as a pro- 
fession. Says George Engles, head of 
the National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau: “Announcing nowadays is a 
highly specialized art. Recently the 
NBC has made it a requirement that 
announcers be college men. They are 
also required to know a certain amount 
of French, Italian, German and Span- 
ish . . .” And though Mr. Engles 
didn’t say it, it is quite well known 
that many announcers are capable 
musicians and can take a fair hand in 
filling in unexpected gaps in a program. 


| ee now on you may expect of 


O sooner was the departmental 

stamp of approval placed on what 
I assumed was to be a permanent pol- 
icy of singing opera in its original 
tongue than the CBS United Opera 
Company double-crossed me and sang 
Pagliacci in English. Well, United 
you know best. But I wonder what lis- 
listeners thought Edda’s “You make 
me sick with horror,” hurled at Tonio, 
and the latter’s woeful (albeit manful) 
struggle with the prologue; to mention 
but a few instances. Ivan Ivantzoff, 
splendid singer and splendid artist, was 
indeed, were 
the others to whom English is the 
mother tongue. But we carp too much 
on this subject; we of the radio audi- 
ence are at least grateful for the Col- 
umbia operatic hour for, after all, the 
“‘music’s the thing”. 


ERHAPS the broadcasters figured 

few would remain home to listen 
to the radio. And probably they 
thought that those who did would care 
only to dance. Whatever their notions, 
it did seem that the impresari might 
have done better by stay-at-home New 
Year’s Eve revellers than they did. 
Save for the scant few minutes when 
one of the chain systems broadcast the 
chimes of a famous church, the hours 
fore and aft the zero hour contained 
nothing but jazz ... and enervating 
jazz at that. Granted that all this 
facetiousness best consoled a dying 
year, 1929 would have been more ap- 
propriately welcomed with a “concord 
of sweet sounds”. There is no quarrel 
with jazz (in fact jazz, today, is not in 
the least provocative one way or the 
other), but it was little assistance to a 
faltering and swaddline new year to 
start it on its peregrinations with jerky 
rythms and raucous bleatings. It may 
be we wax sentimental with the pass- 
ing of time, but the finest moment in 
all the celebration was the Amen sung 
by the choir from the same church as 


SELECTED BROADCASTS 


Announcers and the Bogeymen—Fireside Jubilants 
of the New Year—and the Four-Sided 
Triangle of Radio 


Reviewed by David Sandow 


the chimes, which served as an unin- 
tended background to the announcer’s 
closing sentence. 


A* exception to the foregoing must 
be made in favor of the General 
Motors Family Party (although this 
occurred before the so-called hilarious- 
ness commenced) in which Frieda 
Hempel and Gennaro Papi ministered 
to fireside celebrants. Musicianly and 
entertainingly, the famous soprano and 
the equally celebrated conductor con- 
tributed a sane and rare hour to an 
otherwise depressing radio evening. 
Miss Hempel’s voice, although at times 
somewhat disobedient to her will, came 
through in all its loveliness and Mr. 
Papi’s hand was in happy evidence in 
the orchestra work, both as supporting 


body and as a unit in its own right. 
And there may have been something 
more than coincidence in Miss Hempel’s 
inclusion of Home Sweet Home. 


LOY SULPIZI and Jennie Gaw- 

toska won first and second prizes 
respectively in the recent radio contest 
at WRNY. Incidentally, the latter 
was a gold medal winner in last year’s 
New York Music Week Association. 


E radio program, which is so 
short lived, is nevertheless the re- 
sult of much preparation, all of which 
is not devoted to rehearsals. In a small 
assembly room in the National Broad- 
casting Company’s New York building 
a dozen radio people gather at noon 
each day. 
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{ Ernest Bloch’s Epic Rhapsody, Amer- 
ica, which won MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
$3,000 prize composition contest, will 
have its radio premiere when the sec- 
ond movement is played by Walter 
Damrosch and the National Orchestra 
in a program which includes works by 
Wagner, Delibes and Goldmark. NBC 
System; this evening at 8 p. m. 


§ Nina Morgana, soprano, and Fred 
Patton, baritone, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in concert program. 
Atwater Kent Hour, NBC System; 
Sunday, January 13, at 9:15 p. m. 


{ The American Pro-Art String Quar- 
tet will play Brahms’ Quartet in A 
minor in its broadcast over the NBC 
System; Sunday, January 13, at 12:30 
p. m. 


§ Yascha Bunchuk, ’cellent, is soloist 
with the Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
over the NBC System; Sunday, Janu- 
ary 13, at 2 p. m. 


{ Reinald Werrenrath will tak and 
-<sing on Old Scotch Melodies in the 
Old Company’s program. NBC Sys- 
tem; Sunday, January 13, at 7 p. m. 

{ Goldmark, Gluck, Delibes, Saint- 
Saens, Schumann and Wagner num- 
bers in broadcast by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Midwest NBC Sys- 
tem; Sunday, January 13, at 6 p. m. 
Gas ae 


{ The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Willem Mengel- 
berg conducting, will play Bach’s B flat 
Simfonia, Liszt’s Les Preludes and 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben over WOR; 
Sunday, January 13, at 3 p. m. 


{ The overture to Smetana’s The Bar- 
tered_ Bride, Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, 
and Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic 
Fire Music from Die Walkure (the 
last with Ivan Ivantzoff, baritone) by 
the United Symphony Orchestra over 
the CBS; Sunday, January 13, at 3 
p. m, 


{ Deems Taylor’s At the Shrine, and 
sacred numbers by Stainer, Huhn, 
Tchaikovsky and Massenet are included 
in the Cathedral Hour. CBS; Sunday, 
January 13, at 4 p. m. 


{ Boccaccio will be sung by the United 
Light Opera Company over the CBS; 
Monday, January 14, at 10 p. m. 

{ General Party. 


Motors Family 


Gertrude Lawrence, English diseuse. 
NBC System; Monday, January 14, at 
9:30 p. m. 


{ Spanish Program in the A. and P. 
Gypsies period over the NBC System; 
Monday, January 14, at 8:30 p. m. 


§ The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
in concert program. WLW; Tuesday, 
January 15, 8 p. m. 


{ Works by Gounod, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, MacDowell, Wolf - Ferrarri, 
Dvorak and Sullivan in Voice of Col- 
umbia feature. CBS; Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 15, at 10 p. m. 


{| Massenet’s Thais with Mary Garden 
and Chicago Civic Opera Company will 
be heard in part over the NBC System 
in the Balkite Hour; Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 16, at 10 p. m. 


§{ Testimonial to Gounod in celebration 
of the five hundreth performance of 
Faust will be dramatized over the CBS; 
January 16, at 8 p. m, 


| Miladys Musicians presents another 
program of eighteenth century music. 
NBC System; Thursday, January 17, 
at 9 a. m. 


{ Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers will be 
sung by the United Opera Company, 
Alberto Bimboni conducting. CBS; 
Thursday, January 17, at 8 p. m. 


{ The Sonora Hour over the CBS; 
Thursday, January 17, at 9:30 p. m. 


{ Numbers by Kreisler, Mendelssohn, 
Tchaikvosky, Auer and Brahms will be 
played by the Sittig Trio. WOR; Fri- 
day, January 18, at 7:30 p. m. 


{ Walter Damrosch’s RCA educational 
program; Beethoven, Saint-Saens and 
first half; Wagner and Mendelssohn, 
Delibes, “Violin and Violoncello,” in 
“Trombone and Tuba,” in the second 
half. NBC System; Friday, January 
18, at 11 a. m. 


{ Bornschein, German, Herbert and 
Sullivan are composers in the United 
Choral Singers. program. CBS; Fri- 
day, January 18, at 10 p. m. 

{ The National Orchestra, with Walter 
Damrosch conducting and Arcadie Bir- 
kehnolz, as violin soloist, in concert pro- 
gram. NBC System; Saturday, Janu- 
ary 19, at 8 p. m. 

{| Brahms program in Works of Great 
Composers period. NBC System; 
Saturday, January 19, at 9 p. m. 








Suggested Program in 
Concert .Arrangement 


To FOLLOWING program 
of symphonic, operatic and 
recital music is 
Thursday, Jan. 17: 

8 p. m., United Opera Com- 
pany; CBS. 

9 p. m., Milady’s Musicians; 
> NBC System. 
: 9:30 p. m., 
> -CBS. 

_Certain factors enter into com- 

piling this suggestion; the chief 
one being that programs given 
earlier in the week occur before 
many subscribers reecive their 
copy of Musica AMERICA, 


suggested for 





rane 


Sonora Hour; 
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They compose the planning board of 
the NBC. Its job is to create programs 
and to develop them from ideas sub- 


mitted. Ideas are legion, but ideas 
practical — for radio presentation are 
comparatively scarce, according to 


board members. Many angles must be 
considered in building a program; the 
wishes of the sponsor are naturally 
given due consideration, but certain 
rules are always observed. Some of 
them are: profanity or obscene lan- 
guage has no place on the air; offense 
must not be given to any religious 
creed, nationality or race, for every 
creed, nationality and race is repre- 
sented on the air; insane persons or 
other unfortunates are not to be ridi- 
culed or made a subject for amusement 
on radio programs; and last but not 
least, the tastes of children and grand- 
fathers and grandmothers are to be 
considered as seriously as the adults. 


OHN AMADIO and Florence Aus- 


tral, flutist and soprano, husband 
and wife, made the thirteenth of the 
current Atwater Kent winter series 


unique in more way han one. The A. 
K. notices appear on this page so con- 
sistently that I fear readers will begin 
to suspect all sorts of dire things. But 
these Sunday presentations, which in- 
variably present the finest artists, are 
so uniform in their artistic atmosphere, 
so eminently fine and so consistently up 
to concert pitch that they are impos- 
sible to ignore. Someday, for variety’s 
sake I may lay off but the professional 
behavior of this twain was of such 
compelling caliber as to cause still 
another postponement of such deliberate 
passing by. By the way, Mme. Austral 
was once Miss Wilson; Mrs. Amadio 
takes her professional name from her 
native country, Australia. 
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Broadcast of Messiah 
Sponsored by Bank : 


AN JOSE, Cal., Jan. 7—The 
First National 


Messiah given by the Vallesing- 
ers in Scottich Rite Auditorium 
under the baton of Leroy Brant. 
Violet Cowger, Evelyn Walgren, 
Roy Thompson, and Arthur 
Johnson were the soloists. 

Lena Alice Christopher, pian- 
ist, and Wallace Rolls, organist, 
accompanied. 

M. M. F. 


: Bank spon- 
= sored the broadcasting over 
> KQW, of a performance of 
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Three Day 


“Fete Opens 


Havana -/ uditorium 


President and Other Government 
. Officials Attend Inaugural Concert 


By Nena Benitez 


AVANA, Dec. 

lasting three days marked the 
opening of Havana's first Auditorium, 
built through the efforts of a group of 
women headed by M. Teresa G. de 
Giberga, president of the Pro-Arte 
Musical Society. ; 

The Auditorium was inaugurated on 
Dec. 2 with a splendid concert attended 
by President Machado and other Gov- 
ernment officials. The Cuban National 
Anthem was played by the Havana 
Symphony Orchestra and sung by a 
large mixed chorus formed by members 
of the Society and others. It was fol- 
lowed by a speech by Dr. Oscar Garcia 
Montes. The Havana Symphony, under 
the leadership of Gonzalo Roig, played 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony and 
accompanied Jose Echaniz in Liszt's 
Concerto, admirably played by this 
young Cuban artist. 


Produces Novelty 


The latter part of the program was 
given over to the premiere of an Indian 
Tonal Poem, Anacaona, by Eduardo 
Sanchez de Fuentes, for piano, chorus, 
orchestra and soprano solo. This work, 
dedicated to Mme. Giberga and beauti- 
fully interpreted with Natalia Aroste- 
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20.—Festivities gui de Suares, had, however, but a 


succes d’estime. 

The second concert, on Dec. 4, began 
with a symphony entitled Arma Vir- 
unque by Salcedo, played by the Ha- 
vana Symphony. La Coquette by 
Arensky and Saint-Saens’ Scherzo, fot 
two pianos, were interpreted by Lizzie 
Morales de Batet and Laura Rayneri 
de Alonso. Natalia Arostegui de 
Suarez followed wit) Mozart’s Deh 
vieni from Le Nozze di Figaro and 
Conquard’s Hai Luli. Maurice La- 
barrere, tenor, sang arias from Puc- 
cini’s Manon Lescaut and Cilea’s L’Ar- 
lesienne. With Natalia Arostegui he 
sang a duet from Manon. An excerpt 
from Oberon was played on eight pi- 
anos by Amelia Solberg, Laura and 
Margarita Rayneri, Lizzie Morales, Fi- 
delma Garcia, Margarita Giberga, Oria 
Varela and Ana Maria Bosch. An 
Intermezzo by Ignacio Cervantes was 
another feature. 

Two acts of the opera Zilia, by 
Gaspar Villare, were presented under 
the baton of Arturo Bovi. The 
leading roles were sung by Edelmira 
Zayas, Digna Fernandez and Alberto 
Marquez. 

The festival concluded on Dec. 6 
with a concert given by the Sociedad 
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Mme. Giberga, to whom Eduardo 
Sanchez de Fuentes’ Indian Tonal 


Poem is dedicated, and Jose 
Echaniz, Cuban pianist who played 
a List Concerto with orchestra 
at the first concert in the new 
Havana Auditorium. 


de Cuartetos de la Habana. Taking part 
were Juan Torroella and Virgilio Diago, 
first and second violins respectively; 
Jose F. Quinones, viola, Vesco d’Orio, 
cello, and Fidelma Garcia, piano. The 
program began with Mozart’s Sonata 
in E flat played by Juan Terroella and 
Fidelma Garcia. The quartet inter- 
preted a Minuetto of Bocherini, a Can- 
zonetta by Mendelssohn, Borodin’s 
Serenata and Assez vif et bien rythme 
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by Debussy. Schumann’s intet, O 
44, was the final number. On r 
The first artist booked by the Society 
this season was Mischa’ Elman, who 
gave violin recitals on Dec. 10 and 13 
with immense success. Ninon Vallin, 
soprano, sang on Dec. 22 and 26, for 
members of Pro Arte, ably accom- 
panied by Laura Rayneri de Alonso. 





MATTHAY PUPILS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


WELLESLEY, MaAss.—The American 
Matthay Association, an organization 
of American pupils of Tobias Matthay, 
London, held its fourth annual con- 
ference at Wellesley College at the in- 
vitation of Prof. Clarence Hamilton. 

Frederic Tillotson, pianist, and Ary 
Dulfer, violinist, were heard in 2 
sonata program; Albion Metcalf, 
pianist, gave the “invitation recital.” 
Papers were read by Prof. Bruce Si- 
monds of Yale University, Prof. Ham- 
ilton Mac Dougall of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and by Leroy Campbell of the 
Warren Conservatory of Music, War- 
ren, Pa, 

Irene Greenleaf Drake, a pupil of 
Helene Diedrichs of Boston, won the 
competition for $1,000 offered by the 
Association towards the expense of a 
year’s study in London with Matthay. 

Among those attending were Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Mc Clanahan, and Cara 
Burch, New York; John Stroup, Grace 
Noyes, Philadelphia; Mrs. Bruce 
Simonds, New Haven, Conn.; Olivia 
Cate, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Havens, 
Lila Holmes, Elizabeth Siedoff, Mrs. 
Frederic Tillotson, Lilian Winer, Jane 
colpitt, Helene Diedrichs, Putnam Al- 
drich, Pauline Danforth, Boston; Prof. 
and Mrs. Clarence Hamilton, Miss 
Sleeper, Wellesley; Gertrude Litch- 
field, Julia Writhington, Louise Mel- 
lows, Brookline, Mass.; Jean Wilder 
of Worcester, Mass. 
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‘Spiritual (“hildren” of -ACoscow « 


The Duncan Dancers Bring the Red Flag to America 


LTHOUGH we pretend to deal 
Aur with facts, based upon a 

credo of cause and effect, dem- 
onstrated in reliable laboratories and 
proven by scientific arguments, a mir- 
acle has happened. Eleven graceful 
girls from Moscow, with a red flag 
in their hands, have captured this city 
of nearly 7,000,000 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers, led by 
Irma Duncan, cast their naturalistic 
spell on audiences in the Manhattan 
Opera House in eleven performances 
of their festival initiated in memory of 
their guardian-saint, Isadora, and given 
under the management of S. Hurok. 

The Moscow Duncan Dancers proved 
in their New York appearances what 
their worshipped leader, Isadora, said 
to me when I last saw her in the sum- 
mer of 1927 in her studio in Paris: 

“They are my spiritual children, and 
express all that beauty for which I 
aspired but was unable to achieve. They 
continue where I ended.” 

These “spiritual children” actualy 
surpassed their patron saint in the 
marvelous polyrhythmic displays they 
achieved in the Allegro of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony Pathetique, in Schu- 
bert and Chopin numbers and in the 
allegorically staged Warshavianka, the 
revolutionary song of the Soviet re- 
publics. 

To me the most startling feature of 
the performances was the spontaneity 
of these Russian naturalists. At once 
they conveyed the impression of unpre- 
tentious troubadours, a company of 
contemporary comedians dell’-arte. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the Moscow Duncan Dancers is 
their naturalness, their intuitively felt 
and _ reflected rhythmic charm—their 
unspoiled simplicity. It is a simplicity 
that makes itself the more felt when 
numbers participate. The onlooker 
feels that those gazelle-like leaps and 
graceful gestures are not dogmatically 
trained forms of technic, but impressive 
plastic responses to phonetic designs. 
The Moscow Duncans are by no means 
interpretative dancers, as the term is 
conventionally used; they improvise as 


they freely follow_the musical line. 
Academically speaking, the Duncan 


Dancers are poor choreographic plas- 
ticians, since they follow the principle 
of individual feeling instead of intel- 
lectual patterns. Their symbolic de- 
nouement is the weakest feature of their 
art, as they prefer acting—in other 
words, pantomiming, to dancing. How- 
ever, they make good the shortcoming 
in their naturalistic grace. 


HE Duncan Dancers of Moscow 

opened their American “campaign” 
with Tchaikovsky’s Symphony Pathe- 
tique, the first movement of which was 
played by the orchestra before the rise 
of the curtain. In the first opening 
scene (second movement) Irma Dun- 
can pantomimed the leading role, sug- 
gestive of a praying worshipper in a 
Temple of Life, with the rest of the 
cast, Tamara, Alexandra, Maria, Vala, 
Mania and Lisa acting the roles of 
vestal virgins. The succeeding scene, 
—Allegro vivace—suggestive more of 
Arcadian rituals, was danced by the 
ensemble, and was, in consequence, the 
most successful feature of the whole. 
The last movement—Adagio lamentoso 
—was “acted” by Irma Duncan alone 
in the manner of a Magdalene kneeling 


before an imaginary ikon. This was 
the weakest part of the program. 
Neither did the music call for such 


By Ivan Narodny 





an “interpretation,” nor did Irma Dun- 
can convey the deep ecclesiastic feeling 
that such a picture requires. Although 
not choreographically justified, it was 
yet charming to see the graceful leap- 
ing girls in the Allegro vivace. 

I am, in principle, opposed to dancing 
as applied to symphonies. The sym- 
phony projects a musical message with- 
out any visual design. As such it can 
no more be translated into a_ plastic 
form, than one can visualize hatred, 
sorrow, ecstacy, joy, etc., without be- 
coming absurd. While it is true that 
certain phonetic images can be trans- 
lated into optical images it requires 
great care and a strong grasp of sym- 
bolism and of the aesthetic design to 
do it. The majority of dancers fail 
in their interpretations of musical de- 
signs; and this is one of the weak- 
nesses, or rather obstinacies, of natural- 
istic exponents of the art of dancing. 


Mussia, Tamara and Truby, of 

Irma Duncan’s group of dancers 

from the Isadora Duncan Me- 

morial Dance Festival given by 

the Duncan Dancers of Moscow 

at the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, 


Tchaikovsky’s Symphony Pathetique 
is one of those absolutely abstract 
compositions that express nothing but 
temperamental suffering. It is the com- 
poser’s swan song, of which Vladimir 
Stassov, dean of Russian music critics 


and a contemporary of Tchaikovsky, 
writes: 
“Peter Ilich (Tchaikovsky) wrote 


this symphony as an expression of his 
unspeakable emotional agony, an apoth- 
eosis of his pessintfstic lamentation. . . . 
A morbid genius, he made this compo- 
sition his funeral hymn... . It sug- 





A Schubert Waltz, given during the Duncan Dancers 


Memorial Festival in the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, Dec. 27. 


gests a sobbing sinner, a madman, burn- 
ing himself alive in a flame . oe 

In the whole composition there is 
not a single melodic figure that sug- 
gests any plastic image to the listener. 
Yet Isadora Duncan, evidently  in- 
fluenced by her individual emotional 
vagaries, thought she could dance this. 
abstract music and visualize what its: 
composer felt. She could do it for 
herself ; but her translation of this mas- 
terpiece meant nothing to the intelligent 
onlooker. It was therefore Irma Dun- 
can’s genial idea to make the best of 
the Allegro vivace movement with her 
ensemble. It was the mingling of 
orchestral color with the graceful poly- 
rhythmic improvisations of the dancing 
girls that saved the situation. 


TS new feature of the Moscow 
Duncans is their departure from 
the physical Greek ideal, as advocated 
by Isadora, and their substitution for 
it of the new ritualistic style, the pro- 
letheistic attitude, of contemporary 
Russia. Art in the Soviet republic to- 
day is not an expression of joy, but of 
a ritualistic idea; it is the proletcult, 
which was graphically expressed in the 
series called Impressions of Revolution- 
ary Russia, to which belonged: Dubin- 
ushka (Workman’s Song). Warshav- 
ianka (the Revolutionary Hymn), and 
the Trilogy; Labor, Famine, Labor Tri- 


umphant. , 
According to the Russian Duncan 
Dancers, Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 


Pathetique is a proletheistic stabat ma- 
ter dolorosa in visual form, They dance 
it in the spirit of the Greek Orthodox 
Mysteries. Revolutionary songs are 
handled as if they were ritualistic 
tableaux in the Kremlin. The most 
dramatic number of the series was 
Warshavianka—the Russian Marseil- 
laise—danced by the heroic girls as if 
storming the fort of bourgeois sinners. 
Their gestures were not suggestive of 
militant heroines, but of fanatical nuns, 
who, with a holy red flag in their 
hands, sacrificed themselves on the altar 
of a hierarchical ideal. 

The real naturalistic spirit of the 
Duncan Dancers appears most in evi- 
dence in the Schubert and Chopin com- 
positions on their programs. In these 
the poetic spirit of the Romantic epoch 
is conveyed in free gamboling designs 
—natural phonetic symbols that have 
their plastic counterpart in the dance. 
Waltzes with a scarf, a game with a 
ball, the dance called Three Graces, 
and the Moment Musicale can be con- 
sidered actual gems of the Schubert 
group. In these the dancers somehow 
melt in with the music and bring out 


delightful pictures of an Arcadian 
character. 
The outstanding message of the 


Russian Duncans to America con- 
sists of their intuitional grasp of the 
music (in which they stand unique 
among contemporary dancers) in their 
free manner of improvisation, and above 
all, in manifesting an emotional note in 
all their movements, a note that even 
the best of our’ American dancers do 
not sound. Yet, with all the apparently 
sensuous features which form the back- 
ground of emotional art, there is noth- 
ing erotic, nothing suggestive of Broad- 
way sex in the Duncan Dancers’ per- 
formances. All their dances have what 
the academic ballet lacks—spontaneous 
feeling for nature. 

In spite of many shortcomings in 
Isadora’s credo: “My inspiration has 
been drawn from trees, from waves, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Chicago Opera 


Lists Prices 


To Open Subscriptions 
for New House 


Curcaco, Jan. 8—The public sale of 
subscription seats for the Civic Opera 
House, the new home of the Chicago 
Civic Opera at 20 Wacker Drive, will 
open Feb. 1, according to an announce- 
ment made by Herbert M. Johnson, 
manager of the company. 

The announcement also reveals the 
fact that while the number of seats in 
the new house is practically the same 
as that of the Auditorium, there has 
been a considerable increase of capacity 
on the main floor. There will be a 
few more seats selling at $6 and an 
entire new section selling at the box- 
office at $5. The $4 seats will be lo- 
cated in the dress circle—they have also 
been increased in number, like the $3 
seats in the balcony. Seats at the lower 
prices—from $1 to $2.50—are located 
in the upper balcony and are consider- 
ably reduced in number. No $1 seats 
will be sold on subscription. There are 
no galleries in the new house. 


For Thirteen Weeks 


Opera will be given for thirteen 
weeks during the 1929-30 season. Sub- 
scription seats for the full series will 
be sold for the price of twelve seats 
at the box office. The new scale of 
prices includes seats on the main floor 
back of the twenty-sixth row at $5. 
Otherwise the scale remains practically 
as it was in the Auditorium. 

“There are no posts or other obstruc- 
tions in the Civic Opera House and 
every seat has a full view of the stage,” 
it is announced. 

Subscription prices will be: Main 
floor, rows 1 to 20, $72, remainder 
$60; dress circle, $48; balcony, $36; 
upper balcony, $30, $24 and $18, 





IN BLOOMINGTON 

BLoomINnctTon, ILt.—The Blooming- 
ton Philharmonic Chorus, under the 
direction of Arthur E. Westbrook, dean 
of the School of Illinois Wesleyan 
University, gave Messiah in the Bloom- 
ington High School on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 16. This event was one of the 
free patrons’ concerts of the Amateur 
Musical Club, and clergymen co-oper- 
ated by closing their evening services. 
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Gotham’s Important Music 


(Continued from page 22) 


the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 90 and con- 
tinued with a Brahms Rhapsody, Op. 
79. He showed great power and his 
occasional dynamic changes would 
have made these numbers interesting 
had he not been hampered by a condi- 
tion beyond his control. 

The program continued with a mis- 
cellaneous group—two Etudes, by. Liad- 
off and Emil Sauer, and a Polonaise by 
Paderewski. Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques and the Barceuse and a 
Scherzo by Chopin concluded the con- 
cert. Although his tempi were some- 
times at the mercy of unbridled emo- 
tion, it was this emotion and his dram- 
atic interpretations that earned rounds 
of applause from the enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 


Mr. Schorr Returns 


HE Metropolitan’s second per- 

formance of Die Walkiire, given 
on the evening of January 2, provided 
one of those amusing and now almost 
wholesale changes of cast due to the 
current epidemic of colds and influ- 
enza. Thus a large audience was 
treated to the spectacle of Mme. Easton, 
originally cast as Briinnhilde, step- 
ping into Mme. Stueckgold’s role, of 
Sieglinde, whereupon Mme. Matzen- 
auer, who was to have appeared as 
Fricka, essayed the music of Briinn- 
hilde, and Mme. Julia Claussen there- 
upon took over the responsibilities of 
Fricka. 

The performance also marked the 
welcome return of Friedrich Schorr 
as Wotan, with Richard Mayr officiat- 
ing as Hunding, Rudolf Laubenthal as 
Siegmund, and Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducting. 

The proceedings, as a whole, went 
off admirably. The Sieglinde of Mme. 
Easton, one of her most congenial and 
satisfying portraits, was a_ sensitive 
immensely appealing creature, more 
finely drawn, more subtle than most 
of her impersonations and sung too 
with unusual warmth and fervor. 


There is at once an opulence of tone 
and an inner intensity of emotion, 
finely controlled in Mr. Schorr’s voice 
which made his advent of the season 
doubly welcome. His vocal style, as 
usual, was at once loftv and yet never 
out of touch with the all too human 
characteristics of the perplexed and 
troubled Wotan. Mme. Matzenauer has 
in a similar degree ihe-grand wir --i 
authority and the commanding style 
which in spite of forced high notes and 
strident tones, renders her Briinnhilde 
one of the most imposing figures to 
be heard and seen in this work. 


Mr. Laubenthal’s Siegmund was the 
usual faithful and at times impressive 
figure; Mme. Claussen was eloquent 
and sometimes depressively domestic, 
as perhaps she should be, and Mr. 
Mayr was a properly barbaric Hunding. 


» Ne 


Mr. Taraffo, Guitarist 


P ASQUALE TARAFFO, Italian 
guitarist, gave his second recital at 
Town Hall on Saturday evening, Jan. 
5. His program listed light composi- 
tions of Margutti, Carosio, De Maria, 
Vinas, Schubert, Delibes three original 
works and selections from three popu- 
lar operas—the Intermezzo from Caval- 
leria Rusticana and the Overtures to 
Norma and La Gazza Ladra. 


Mr. Taraffo plays upon an instrument 
specially constructed to accommodate 
extra strings; it is of large size and 
rests upon a floor-stand. The artist 
was able to get a wide variety of ef- 
fects. For sustained notes, as in the 
Cavalleria excerpt he repeated the note 
very rapidly, giving a mandolin effect. 
Naturally enough there was much of 


the twang and strumming associated 
with the guitar. Mr. Taraffo’s tech- 
nique is competent, and his feeling ap- 
propriate to the unpretentious melo- 
dious Italian music. His compatriotic 
audience was well pleased. 

A. P. D. 


Miss Zundel’s Recital 


B fate the auspices of the Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion Olga Zundel, winner of the Foun- 
dation’s prize, made her first appear- 
ance in public recital at the Town Hall 
Thursday evening, Jan. 3. She played a 
program of indfferent quality, and is 
naturally not yet an artist of sufficient 
stature to endow intrinsically worth- 
less music (we refer to the Elfentanz 
and Spinnlied of Popper) with any 
great distinction of her own. It is pos- 
sible to question how well the A major 
sonata of Cesaer Franck fits the ’cello; 
we have heard more experienced artists 
than: Miss Zundel fail to do much with 
it on that instrument. A_ Locatelli 
sonata, the Tschaikowsky Variations on 
a Rococo Theme, Opus 33, a Mozart 
Larghette in transcription by Willeke, 
the Adon Olam of Rubin Goldmark, 
and the said Poperisms followed. Miss 
Zundel displayed an advanced right 
arm technique, but her intonation was 
sometimes faulty. This was most 
noticeable, too, in the bravura pieces 
of Popper. In other music she was 
more succedsful. Pierre Luboschutz 
provided very self-effacing accompani- 
ments. A. M. 


Miss Anderson’s Recital 


ARION ANDERSON, colored 

contralto, gave a song recital at 
Carnegie Hall, on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 30, and drew an unusually large 
audience that gave the singer a fine 
ovation. It was her first New York 
recital of the season: She appeared to 
advantage as a vocalist, and dis- 
closed a voice of remarkable timbre, 
with superb tonal qualities. Her sing- 
ing was marked by an excellent style, 
which was noted for its beautiful dic- 
tion, excellent shading, and fine powers 
of interpretation. 


Her voice has been well placed, care- 
fully toned, and she has shown the re- 
sults of her studies abroad. She was 
especially effectiye in her German 


songs, and her other groups were given © 


with admirable judgment. She offered 
a program which gave her every oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate her powers, which 
she did to good advantage. Miss An- 
derson’s program consisted of composi- 
tions of Purcell, Scarlatti, Martini, 
Debussy, Schubert, Strauss, Schumann, 
Birdges Griffes, Quilter, and a group 
of Negro spirituals the arrangements 
of Johnson, Burleigh, and Brown. Miss 
Anderson has greatly improved in the 
singing of Spirituals. She was accom- 
panied by William J. King who offered 
delightful support, and displayed good 
artistry in his work. 
ol eS 





UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
GIVE OPERA 

BLoomINctTon, ILtt.—Famous musi- 
cians giving concerts here have been 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Maria Olszewska 
and Gitta Gradova. Earlier in the sea- 
son the combined mens and womens 
glee clubs of the Illinois Wesleyan 
University gave Pagliacci. This opera 
was staged and directed by Arnold L. 
Lovejoy of the voice department in 
the School of Music. An orchestra 
was under the direction of Vera Pearl 
Kemp, head of the ensemble depart- 
ment. 





_management. 





Plays Novelty 
by Malipiero 


Gabrilowitsch Leads 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8—Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, directing the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Academy of Music on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night, 
gave an excellent reading of the in- 
strumental score, labelled “symphonic 
fragments” which Francesco lipiero 
has drawn from his cantata, or “mis- 
tero,” San Francesco d’Assisi. New 
York heard the work with its original 
vocal features seven years ago at a 
Schola Cantorum concert. The ex- 
clusively orchestral version ranks as a 
novelty. It successfully evokes the 
medieval religious atmosphere in music 
of much poetic appeal and pictorial ef- 
fectiveness. There are five movements 
in the new arrangement, a prelude, The 
Sermon to the Birds, The Supper of 
Saint Francis and St. Claire, and The 
Death of Saint Francis. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s success with 
novelties was demonstrated again in 
this score and his feeling for atmos- 
pheric Russian music gave distinction 
to his presentaton of the Prince Igor 
dances and Borodin’s On the Steppes 
of Central Asia. But both orchestra 
and conductor seemed curiously at a 
loss in the Freischutz Overture and the 
Schumann Spring Symphony, which 
opened the concert. Both numbers had 
disconcertingly uninteresting perform- 
ances, involving among other things, 
much tonal raggedness. 


The Metropolitan Manon 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
rose superbly to its opportunities in an 
exceptionally fine performance of 
Massenet’s Manon, on Tuesday eve- 
ning in the Academy of Music. The 
fineness, delicacy, tenderness, charm, 
dramatic effectiveness and melodic 
beauty of this work were all realized 
by a cast that included Lucrezia Bori 
in the name part, Beniamino Gigli as 
Des Grieux, Giuseppe De Luca, as 
Lescaut, Leon Rothier as the Count; 
Mildred Parisette, Dorothea Flexer, 
Louise Lerch, Angelo Bada and George 
Cehanovsky in auxiliary oles; a 
chorus impeccable in tone and attack 
and an orchestra exquisitely responsive 
to Louis Hasseman’s sympathetic di- 
rection. Add also an appropriate and 
tasteful decor and authoritative stage 
Opera patrons were 
Me St CO er ee ere - ne <6 ~ and a 
iiiilanimous ir pronouncing this Mandi 
performance the best accorded here to 
Massenet’s music-play in many years. 

In this happy scene of artistic co- 
ordination, Mme. Bori’s exquisite in- 
terpretation of the title role held first 
place. There was both vocal and pic- 
torial radiance in this achievement and 
all temperamental values were ideally 
composed and expressed. The delight- 
ful artist received due plaudits from 
captivated auditors and spectators. 

H. T. Craven. 





in Philadelphia 


LULL UEDDREEASSRSET DAE AEDEETE ELEN, 


PU oad 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 8—Compo- 
P sitions that won prizes totalling 
$10,000 were given initial performance 
at the fourth meeting of the Cham- 
ber Music Association on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 30, in the Bellevue Strat- 
ford. These prizes were awarded by 
the Musical Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia, and the winning works were: 
a Quartet by Bela Bartok; a Serenata 
by Alfredo Casella for clarinet, bas- 
soon, trumpet, violin and ‘cello; a 
Quartet by Carlo Jachino, and a Quin- 
tet for piano and strings by Waldo 
Warner. 
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The Return of Rosa 


C HICAGO, Jan. 8.—Great enthusi- 
asm greeted the return of Rosa 
Raisa to the ranks of the Civic Opera 
in a gala performance of Norma on 
New Year’s Eve. The legion of ad- 
mirers of the gifted soprano, whose 
appearance this season had for a time 
been doubtful, filled the Auditorium to 
capacity and left nothing undone to 
assure the singer of her hold upon 
their affections. Her entrance was 
vigorously applauded and after the sec- 
ond act a prolonged ovation resulted 
in a succession of curtain calls and 
many floral tributes. 

Mme. Raisa sang one of the most 
famous of operatic roles after a lapse 
of nearly ten years. What the early 
performance may have disclosed we 
cannot record, but in the present one 
she is a singer remarkably equipped for 
a formidable task. The splendid opu- 
lence of her voice disposed of the dram- 
atic phases of the music with that power 
and authority which have ever been 
one of this 4artist’s outstanding char- 
acteristics. And no less easily accom- 
plished were the taxing difficulties of 
range and the florid passages in which 
the role abounds. 


Given New Mounting 


Bellini’s ancient opera was ushered 
back to life in an entirely new mount- 
ing adorned with some finely designed if 
occasionally somewhat profusive 
scenery—presumably by Julian Dove, 
the program gave no credit—and staged 
with a great deal of expertness by 
Charles Moor. Giorgio Polacco di- 
rected, and if he did not entirely 
reanimate the old skeleton, he did for 
it all that enthusiasm and painstaking 
care could do. 

Besides the title role, the other 
vocal duties were distributed among 
Coe Glade, Charles Marshall, Virgilio 
Lazzari. Alice D’Hermanoy and Lodo- 
vioc Oliviero. 

Miss Glade continued in the course 
that seems destined to carry her to 
the heights. The extreme difficulties 
of her assignment, in many parts 
equal to those of Norma, caused her 
little concern, and the smooth lovely 
quality of the voice was at all times 
gratifying. Much, too, can be said 


in favor of her musicianship, evidenced 


» by~ she. raaaner-iee-which ‘she partici- 
pated in the many ensemble numbers. 

Mr. Marshall, the Pollione, sang 
very well, giving most of his music the 
required heroic touch. If Mr. Lazzari 
had not been excellent it would have 
been news. Since he was his usual 
sonorous-voiced, operatically complete 
self there is no news in the fact. But 
there was plenty of art. 


Mary Garden's Entry 


That irrepressible human dynamo, 
Mary Garden, made her seasonal entry 
into the ranks of the Civic Opera in 
the role of Sapho on Jan. 2, the result 
being one of the most electrically vital 
performances the Auditorium stage has 
contained this year. The Gardenites 
were out in full force and tendered 
their favorite the greeting due one of 
the unique figures of operatic history. 

The reappearance of La Garden, as 
always, had the effect of a vitalizing 
draught upon the audience and the 
participants. It blew away all the 
musty gestures and antique posing of 
Italian opera with one incomparable 
sweep, as refreshing as it was need- 
ful. There is nothing stereotyped 
about a Garden performance. Some- 
thing of her pulsing spirit seems to 
charge every member of the cast, and 
to overflow into the orchestra and the 
audience. Even the patient and weary 
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By Albert 
Goldberg 


The Truant Singer Comes Home as Norma 
—and Mary Garden Vitalizes the 


Auditorium as Sappho 


a is inspired to. a semblance of 
life. 


Owns Youth’s Secret 


It was the Garden of yore that en- 
acted Fanny Legrand on this night. 
Whatever may be the secret of per- 
petual youth, it is here to have and 
to hold. The triumphant walk, the 
sylpha-like figure, the reserve of flame- 
like energy for every dramatic crisis, 
the subtlety and variety of diction— 
these still are here by inalienable right. 
As for the much discussed voice, it 
too is the same. Opinions vary, but 
ours is that it is one of the most ex- 
pressive, servicable and individual in- 
struments on the operatic stage today. 

No small share of the success of this 
revival of Massenet’s dramatically 
effective but musically insipid work fell 
upon the broad shoulders of Rene Mai- 
son. The young tenor grows in artis- 
tic stature with each appearance. He 
lavished upon the water melodies 
such vocal care that they became of a 
meaning and importance far beyond 
their basic worth. His singing of the 
quieter passages in particular was 
worthy of note, for the deft coloring 
of the tone and a skillful use of mezzo 
voce effects. Dramatically he was 
amply satisfying, most of all in the 











Rosa Raisa, who returned to the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company in Norma. 


scene of the revelation of Fanny’s 
duplicity and his subsequent denounce- 
ment of her. That was a moment of 
real drama. 


Imperial Tokio (’omes 


to San Francisco 


Oriental Drama Vies with Occidental 
Music on Our Western Shores 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 8.—For a 

fortnight San Francisco had the 
opportunity to see Japanese drama, 
dance, and sword play authentically pre- 
sented by the Imperial Theatre Com- 
pany of Tokio. It was an interesting 
experience; one which should result 
in increasing international understand- 
ing. We of the West Coast are famil- 
iar with many phases of Japanese art, 
and this is the second time Japanese 
drama had been brought to an Amer- 
ican audience in this city. On the for- 
mer occasion, two programs were given 
at the Fairmont Hotel. They presented 
historical dramas. The Imperial Play- 
ers from Tokio took possession of the 
Players’ Guild Theatre and gave Ken- 
Geki—(The Drama Unusual)—and a 
dance fantasy. 


One could take much pleasure in 
writing at length about the acting of 
this excellent group of oriental players. 
Also of their emphasis on human phys- 
ical suffering, a characteristic less evi- 
dent in the work of the Kobe players 
of a year or two ago. A modern note 
is present in the acting of this Tokio 
company. But off-stage music is still 
employed to give atmosphere. Native 
instruments are played intermittently 
during the dramas—and of course, fur- 
nish the accompaniment for the dance. 

Koharu O’hara is the leading lady, 
both in the dramas and in the dance. 


A splendid actress and graceful dancer, 
Mme. Ohara would be an asset to any 
stage. She and an associate gave The 
Cherry Blossom Dance of the Geisha 
Girls the night I attended. It com- 
bined elements of a fan dance and the 
serpentine dance which used to be a 
vaudeville attraction in America some 
twenty years ago. 

Japanese actors must be excellent 
swordsmen, if one may judge from this 
present group. The Japanese equivalent 
of fencing is a sport that is thrilling 
and spectacular—particularly as staged 
by the Tokio Players. 

Mitsura Toyama, said to be Japan’s 
great dramatic actor, is the star. There 
is talk of an Eastern tour. It should 
be successful in every city where there 
is an audience for the unusual. 


From Bach to Chaplin 


The post-Christmas concerts of the 
San Francisco Symphony had E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz as soloist and ran the 
gamut from Gluck, Bach, and Franck 
to Tansman. One may as well say 
“from Bach to Charlie Chaplin,” as 
the press agent related that the Tans- 
man piano concerto was dedicated to 
Mr. Chaplin. (Why did the compiler 
of program notes keep that fact se- 
cret?) 

Neither Tansman’s concerto nor the 

(Continued on page 30) 


The production as a whole was ex- 
cellent. Desire Defrere was the 
Caoudal; and the lesser figures were 
portrayed by Maria Claessens, Lucille 
Meusel, Edourad Cotreuil, Jose Mojica 
and Antonio Nicolich. Giorgio Polacco 
conducted. 





Insull Founds 


Scholarships 


Chicago Opera to Send 
Students Abroad 


Cuicaco, Jan. 8—Establishment of 
the Chicago Civic Opera European 
Scholarships means that three young 
singers now studying in Chicago will 
go abroad next fall for a year’s oper- 
atic study, with all expenses paid. If 
they make good they will be given a 
second year of European training and 
experience, leading to auditions for en- 
gagements with the Chicago Company. 
They will be the first of others, as the 
plan is to be carried on indefinitely. 


Inaugurated by Insull 


This endowment has been inaugurated 
by Samuel Insull, president of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, who has 
been joined in the undertaking by 
Stanley Field, Ernest R. Graham and 
Louis B. Kuppenheimer of the di- 
rectorate. 

“It is anticipated that others to whom 
this encouragement of operatic educa- 
tion appeals will join in the enterprise, 
and that the resources and scope of the 
foundation will grow accordingly,” says 
an announcement. 

This is the first step in pursuance of 
the program indicated by Mr. Insull 
when--prans’ fot - tie ew opera hoUse 
in Wacker Drive were announced early 
in the year, namely, that an important 
project was the musical education of 
worthy young Americans. 


Selective Examinations 


The first three beneficiaries of the 
scholarships will be selected by recom- 
mendation and competition from among 
American students of Chicago conserva- 
tories and private teachers. The win- 
ners of preliminary contests will be 
heard by a committee consisting of the 
two senior conductors and the business 
manager of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, at present, Giorgio Polacco, 
Roberto Moranzoni and H. M. Johnson. 
Only those who appear to have quali- 
fications for opera will be considered. 

The selective process will begin to- 
ward the end of the current musical 
year. Final examinations will be held 
probably in October. The first schol- 
arships will be awarded by Nov. 1, 
1929, and the winners will go abroad 
immediately. 

Study abroad by scholarship winners 
will begin at Milan. Provision for 
their expenses has been made on a 
basis of approximately $3000 a year for 
each. This will include steamship and 
railroad fares to and from Europe, liv- 
ing expenses in Milan, fees for vocal 
and language study and operatic coach- 
ing, tickets to La Scala opera and other 
incidentals. 
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Cosmopolitanism in 
Music Levels City’s 
Frontiers 


ONDON, Dec. 18—Music from 

many lands, some unfamiliar, some 
showing that cosmopolitanism is level- 
jing frontiers, has given variety to the 
London concert week. 

Lilian Bayliss, Boadicea of British 
opera for the people in her long di- 
rectorship of the “Old Vic” Theatre, 
announces restoration of the time 
honored Sadler’s Wells Theatre, thus 
showing that her direction is to be as 
progressive as ever. She states (a pro- 
rx of the ballet headed by Ninette de 

alois, which has been formed for the 
Old Vic’s Christmas production of 
HHumperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel) ; 
“We are hoping that this ballet will 
therald the days when, with Sadler’s 
Wells under the Vic’s management, we 
«can help Miss de Valois to achieve her 
ideal of a national school of ballet, 
where British dancers may win fame 
without giving a foreign twist to their 
names.” 

The present Humperdinck production 
will enable London to appreciate more 
of Ninette de Valois’ own dancing and 
to learn how far her ideas extend to 
any truly British conception of chore- 
ography. 


British Choreography 


Miss Bayliss slightly overstates the 
ease. Truly, Sokolova and Sabina, of 
Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet, are British 
born and British by blood, as also is 
Nemtchinova, though none seem to 
stress the fact while the famous com- 
pany holds public affections years after 
year. 

Lately, however, there have been 
notable essays towards native British 
ballet. Among the notable centers is 
the Margaret Morris School of Danc- 
ing in Chelsea. Here, in a real art- 
center, where painters, poets and musi- 
cians communed in a club run along- 
side the School for artistic ends, many 
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Seven Times “R ound the W alls of London 


By Leigh Henry 


A remarkable study of Julia Rutherford, of the June 
Dancers, who have scored success at the London Coliseum 
and in the provinces. 


excellent and imaginative productions 
have been presented. The music has 
been by leading contemporary and 
classic composers, including special 
dance works written and directed by 
British composers such as Eugene 
Goossens, with settings by artists such 
as Fergusson. 

There also, co-operating with artists 
of repute, the students carried out ex- 
perimental ballet productions. 

Margaret Morris emerged to general 
British notice some years ago as 
Water in the British production of 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, when she 
danced to Norman O’Neill’s music. 
She made a notable essay towards a 
distinctive British ballet when she 
combined her choreography to music 
drama at the Glastonbury Festival pro- 
ductions of symbolic opera, with Rut- 
land Boughton. There she made actual 
her imaginative idea of “dancing scen- 
ery,’—a dance chorus moving through 
the music drama and conveying the 
moods of the protagonists and the 
music in mobile design. 
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Already celebrated in London and the 
provinces, and remarkable for their un- 
mannered type and glowing proficiency, 
are the June Dancers, who have scored 
successes at the London Coliseum, and 
with bodies such as the Bournemouth 
Municipal Symphony Orchestra direct- 
ed by Sir Dan Godfrey. This group 
is also notable for taste in musical 
selection and for inventive power in 
choregraphic design. 

More explicitly devoted to neo- 
Greek ideals——a branch from Isadora 
Duncan, but strongly imbued also with 
Celtic symbolism,—is the Spong Bal- 
let which features the natural move- 
ment theories of its founder, Annea 
Spong. No other dance group I know 
in England is capable of creating the 
elusive Celtic atmosphere which 
emanates from the Spong productions 
of danced Hebridean folk songs, such 
as the eerie Skua Gulls. The Spong 
Dancers’ expressive capacity in chore- 
graphic versions of Greek tragedy also 
point the age-old Celtic-Hellenic asso- 
ciations of history. Annea Spong de- 


British Dancers See 
Nationalism in the 
Ballet 


votes her major attention to that sym- 
bolism in poetic image found most 
markedly in Celtic poetry, legend and 
the latterday works of Yeats, McLeod. 
AE. and Arthur Machen. 

The appearance of Franz von Hoes- 
slin as guest conductor at the week’s 
National Symphony Concert of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation at 
Queen’s Hall produced an unique 
demonstration. The Wagner-Beetho- 
ven audience at larger London con- 
certs and at the Opera when running, 
is one comprising a majority of faces 
seldom seen in our auditoriums other- 
wise. The National Symphony con- 
cert, featuring a rather humdrum and 
stereotyped program,—Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser and Meistersinger overtures, the 
Siegfried Idyll and the Good Friday 
Music from Parsifal, with Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony as pendant (I speak 
in terms of relative weightiness),— 
literally seemed to bring Bayreuth to 
Britain. The work of vo~ Hoesslin 
deserved aesthetic approval, even 
though it was marked somewhat by 
those external signs of vehemence with 
which so many Central European con- 
ductors nowadays seem inclined to 
evade the more profound traits of an 
inner temperament. Even the finest 
conductor, however, would have diffi- 
culty in extracting anything notably 
fresh in such a program of hard rid- 
den war horses. Capability, rather than 
anv notably imaginative conception, 
characterized von Hoesslin’s readings. 


Rallying to Ravel 


Now that Ravel has been made free 
of the citadels of conservatism, the 
more genteelly cautious concert public 
inclines to make a vogue of him. The 
‘varsity stalwarts are to be seen at 
Ravel items in a recognizable group. 
Thus there was some ground, political- 
ly speaking, for Robert Casadesus bill- 
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ing an exclusive Ravel recital this 
week’s visit. International music 
knows him as a pianist of rare artistry 
and taste. Both were evident in his 
admirable rendition of this exacting 
Ravel program. His range of tone is 
extraordinary; his expressive power 
ranges from the aloofly ascetic to the 
scintillatingly witty nuance. His pro- 
gram covered a comprehensive range 
of the development of Ravel’s charac- 
teristic idiom. 

Comparatively a new shoot of Lon- 
don’s musical growth is the Erhart 
String Chamber Orchestra, conducted 
by Dorothy Erhart; but it has pro- 
gressed admirably. At Mortimer Hall 
it presented one of the infrequently 
heard secular cantatas of Bach,—that 
jocularly celebrating the departure of 
a pupil of Ansbach to make his for- 
tune. The arias were excellently in- 
terpreted by Mabel Ritchie. She ap- 
peared more at ease, however, in Had- 
ley’s setting of The Woodlanders, 
deliciously rendered by all concerned,— 
singer. flute, violin, viola and piano, the 
text being from one of Hardy’s works. 





Special Rates 


for Oratorio 


Fares Are Reduced to 
Milwaukee Concert 


Miuwavukee, Jan 8 —Several hun- 
dred singers in Milwaukee and Racine 
collaborated to give a performance of 
Messiah in the Auditorium, under the 
direction of Dr. Daniel Protheroe of 
Chicago. Attendants came from many 
smaller towns and cities in the state, 
a special train bringing enthusiasts 
from Racine. ‘ 

The audience was the largest in many 
years and one of the most responsive 
in its appreciation. Most of all was 
the chorus work enjoyed. Usually the 
Amen chorus is a bugbear for singers 
and a bore for the audience. Not so 
the lively reading given under the baton 
of Dr. Protheroe. 

Several hundred children, members 
of the Arion Junior Musical Club, also 
in training under Dr. Protheroe, took 
part in some of the choruses, notably 
in such electrical phrases as “Won- 
derful.” Closely responsive to the con- 
ductor’s beat, these juvenile singers 
were adept. 

As soloists, the executive committee 
of the Federation of Churches, in 
charge of the work, had chosen one 
singer from Milwaukee—Elsa Bloedel, 
contralto; one from New York—Rhys 
Morgan, tenor; and two from Chicago 
—Edward Davies, bass, and Edith 
Bideau Normelli, soprano. 

Miss Bloedel sang with warm tone 
and sympathic expression. Miss Nor- 
melli was at her best in Come Unto 
Him. She was less successful in I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth. Mr. 
Morgan began on 2 tentative basis and 
improved greatly as the evening wore 
on. Mr. Davies sang with breadth 27f 
tone and with style in his florid num- 
bers. 

Harry D. O'Neil, trumpeter, did 
distinctive work. In fact the entire 
orchestra, chosen from the best Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee players, played 


admirably. CoO 
. Sa 








LEIGH HENRY NAMED 
ACADEMY MEMBER 


The name of Leigh Henry, British 


representative of Musica AMERICA, 


has been added to the list of honorary 
members of the Incorporated London 
Academy of Music. Indirect Ameri- 
can associations with the Academy al- 
ready exist through use in the cur- 
riculum of the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, of the method of Dr. 
Yorke Trotter, dean of the Incorpor- 
ated London Academy of Music. 
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Sarah Fischer, Canadian soprano 
who gave a notable London recital 
featuring modern works. 





HAWAIIAN ARTISTS 
TOUR ISLANDS 


HonoL_u_u, — Tandy Mackenzie, 
Scotch-Hawaiian tenor who has been 
revisiting his old home, sailed on Dec. 
19 for San Francisco on his way to 
Italy to continue his studies. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie gave a farewell program in the 
home of Mrs. Virginia Isenberg and 
was also heard in a free public recital 
Dec. 13 in the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts. 

Keaumoku Louis, Hawaiian baritone, 
another visitor to his old home coun- 
try, is making a tour of the islands, 
returning Dec. 15. 

Still another, a young pianist, Robert 
Vetlesen, Juilliard scholarship student 
and pupil of Josef Lhevinne, has been 
touring the islands. He was recently 
chosen to be head of the High School 
music department, Oakland, Cal 


F. G. 





Juliette Matton-Painpare, French 
singer who has founded a new 
group for antique chamber music 
in London. She is an excellent 
player on the bass viol and ap- 
peared as singer-performer with 
success in her first group concert 


featuring viols, recorders and 


vomces., 


Hold Auditions 


‘for Recitals 


Naumburg Foundation 
Announces Tests 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation announces its fifth annual 
series of auditions for pianists, violin- 
ists, ‘cellists and singers who are ready 
for professional careers, but who have 
not had a New York recital reviewed 
by critics. 

Preliminary heatings will be con- 
ducted by the National Music League 
throughout March. Final auditions 
will take place in the last week of 
the month before judges appointed by 
the Naumburg Foundation, and the 
winners will be given New York debut 
recitals next season, with all expenses 
defrayed by the Foundation. 


Submiiting Programs 


“Applications must be made in writ- 
ing to the National Music League, 
Steinway Building, New York, not 
later than Feb. 16,” it is announced. 
“At least one complete recital program 
must be submitted with each applica- 
tion.” 

Directors of the Foundation are: 
Rubin Goldmark, Hugo Grunwald, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Alexander Lambert, 
Walter W. Naumburg, Elsie M. B. 
Naumburg and Willem Willeke. 

Winners of Naumburg Foundation 
recitals for the current season are: 
Adele Marcus, pianist; Helen Berlin, 
violinist ; ouis Kaufman, violinist; Alga 
Zundel, cellist; George Rasely, tenor, 
and August Werner, baritone. 

Winners in past seasons have in- 
cluded Catherine Wade-Smith, Sadah 
Shuchari and Bernard Ocko, violinists ; 
Margaret Hamilton, Dorothy Ken- 
drick and William Sauber, pianists; 
Phyllis Kraeuter and Julian Kahn, cel- 
lists. 

Judges who have served on the final 
Naumburg audition committees in past 
seasons are the following: Alexander 
Lambert, Harold Bauer, Leopold Godo- 
wsky, Efrem: Zimbalist, Mischa Elman, 
3enno Moiseiwitsch, Olga Samaroff, 
Felix Salmond, Kurt Schindler, Willem 
Willeke, Carl Friedberg, Lea Lubo- 
shutz, T. Tertius Noble, Alma Gluck, 
Paul Kochanski, and Josef Lhevinne. 


truant 


BEECHAM MAY CONDUCT 
NEW ORCHESTRA 


: 2 ONDON, Dec. 18—The 
: British Broadcasting Cor- 
> poration announces progress in 
the scheme directed in co-onera- 
tion with Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Sir John Reith, director-general 
of the Corporation, announced at 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation banquet that it was hoped 
to launch the new _ permanent 
National Orchestra of 100 per- 
formers next fall. Further in- 
formation came from headquar- 
ters. The members are to be 
chosen from the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Wood's 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
and the wireless symphony of 
the B.B.C. A heavy blow will 
be dealt at the deputizing sys- 
tem long in vogue. No deputiz- 
ing will be allowed. Performers 
will be obliged to attend all re- 
hearsals and to perform in per- 
son. Rehearsal in greater length 
and frequency is another note 
in the new policy. Here 
Beecham frankly admits what he 
learned from the excellence of 
American orchestral organiza- 
tion on his recent visit to the 
United States. : 
L. H. : 
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LONG BEACH PROGRAMS 


Lone Beacu, Cat.—<Activities of the 
Woman’s 
elaborate Christmas program, given in 
the Ebell Club Auditorium. The club 
chorus, led by L. D. Frey, appeared; 
and the Girl’s Glee Clubs from Jeffer- 
son Junior, and Franklin Junior high 
schools assisted. Soloists were Ruth 
Foster Herman, Constancia Wei 
ber, Julietta Burnett and Mrs. William 
Wright. 
reading, and Louise Rogers a harp solo. 
Accompanists were Mae Gilbert Reese, 
Laurelle 
Mary E. R. Foreman, Ruth Parkin- 
son and Mrs. Joseph Maltby. 

The opera La Juive was analyzed by 
Dr. Frank Nagel for the Opera Read- 
ing Club, Dec. 6. 


Music Club included an 


sger- 


Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw gave a 


Chase, Helen Davenport, 


Lillian Wilson, 


Thaddeus Harvey, Leslie Brigham, 
ne Edwards and Nelle Gothold were 
soloists. 


John Steven McGroarty, author of 
The Mission Play, gave his lecture, 
California, 
the Woman’s City Club on Dec. 
The musical background was arranged 
by Myranna Richards Cox. 
can string trio, and Spanish dances by 
Florence Broxholm, were also featured. 


Past and Present, before 
A Mexi- 


A. M. G. 
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"THE Smallman A Cappella Choir 
will come east next October from 
its home city, Los Angeles. 

The first announced engagement will 
be at Yale University in mid-October, 
shortly before the Choir’s New York 
debut. This concert is under the aus- 
pices of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge. 

Founded six years ago, the Choir has 
built up in its three-year concert career, 
a public which now fills the largest 
halls in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and other coast cities. 
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When these singers gave their first 
concert in Los Angeles, they showed 
sincere effort and inspired leadership, 
and made a deep impression. In spite 
of their amateur standing—although 
the Choir is made up entirely of pro- 
fessional singers—they were sought by 
other cities. As their experience and 
repertoire grew, they accepted engage- 
ments within a limited radius of Los 
Angeles, becoming regular visitors to 
the principal cities of the West Coast, 


including annual appearances as the 
feature attraction with the leading 
orchestras. 


In his development of this redoubt- 
able choir, John Smallman has shown 
his own thorough training, gained al- 
most entirely in his birthplace, Boston. 
There he was a choir-boy, and later 
sang in the Handel and Haydn Society. 


On Dec. 19, in the Trocadéro, in 
Paris, the Comité du Centenaire du 
Romantisme, celebrating the hundreth 


anniversary of the birth of Romanticism 
(1827- 30), gave its first Festival de 
Gala, with a lecture by Edouard Her- 
riot, former Prime Minister, with the 
collaboration of the Lamoureux Or- 


chestra under Albert Wolff. 
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Under the baton of .Emil Mollenauer, 
conductor of that chorus, he imbibed 
the spirit of the choral art, later study- 
ing conducting with him and with Dr. 
Davison of Harvard. In Los Angeles, 
he built up the Oratorio Society to a 
fine chorus of 300. When he heard 
the many fine voices around him, he 
conceived the idea of the fine a cap- 
pella choir that now bears his name. 
It is proposed to extend the Small- 
man Choir’s absence from California 
long enough to appear in several of 
the larger cities on the return trip. 
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By Marjory M. 


San Carloans 


Go South 


Opera Company Returns 
to Macon, Ga. 


Fortune Gallo announces that Ins 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company be- 
gan its southern tour Jan. 7 at Macom, 
Ga., where a year ago the orgamization 
gave a week of opera, the first of what 
is planned to be an anmual event. 

A week in Greensborar N. C, will 
open on Jan. 14. Richmond, Va, hes 
the week of Jan. 21. Three matmee 
and six evening performances are sched- 
uled for each of these southern book- 
ings. In each city the engagement ts 
sponsored by an opera association 
The Swmgers 
singers assembled by Mr 
Gallo include: Bianca Saroya, Tim 
Paggi, Josephine Laocchese, Myrna 
Scharlow, Ethel Fox, Hizi Koyke (Jap- 
anese soprano), Stella DeMette, Ber- 
nice Schalker, Florilla Shaw, Amma 
Turkel, Dimitri Onoirei, Fermando 
Bertini, Giuseppe Barsotti, Mario Valle, 
Giuseppe Interrante, Amund Sjowik, 
Francesco Curci, Natale Cervi. Carlo 
Peroni conducts. 

“Mr. Gallo’s policy that good opera 
at popular prices can be made to pay 
has been a religion with hmm—m spite 
of the failure of many enterprises ex- 
ploited by idealists less skillful m prac- 
tical business practices,” says a state- 
ment issued from his office im the Gallo 
Theatre, New York. “Am cocomomist 
as well as an impresario, Fortume Gallo 
has been able to demonstrate year after 
year that there is a demand for opera 
at popular prices.” 


Principal 





Alexander Steimert’s Somata for 
violin and piano was given a recent 
hearing at a concert of the ‘Paris c 
ter of Pro Musica. 
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concerto in F minor by Bach, had been 
heard here previously, and Mr. Schmitz 
proved versatile in his playing of these 
contrasting works. He played the Bach 
with its tonally subdued lyricism and 
elegance in an intellectual and musical 
manner appropriate thereto. But it 
was the Tansman that won for him 
the greaici ovalioii. 
none too complimentary to the public 
taste. For Tansman’s Concerto for 
piano No. 2, with all its cleverness, re- 
mains cheap. The opening movement 
is jazzy; vivid to the point of being 
garish. It has movements of frantic 
virility and showed signs of the dia- 
bolical cleverness that made the second 
movement a gem of satirical humor. 
As a musical expression of Chaplin’s 
clowning, or as an expression of a 
highly materialistic and satirical age, 
it has merits. But to place the work 
between a. Bach concerto and Cesar 
Franck’s Symphony was a test amount- 
ing to a sardonic gesture such as Mr. 
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Chaplin would appreciate. The work 
was brilliantly played, both the solosst 
and orchestra being m fine fettle 


Speeding Up Franck 


fact, the orchestra 
better than on Ra 


Taliceme 


Occasion. Eure 
was exceptionally well presented, with 
rich tone, clear-cut and polished phras- 
ing. The Franck Symphony, too, was 
finely done in a way that emphasized 
its rich melodic content. Some sec- 
tions were played im a faster tempo 
than is usual. The result of the m- 
creased speed was undeniably effective 
in that it brought heightened wirihty 
to sections which are sometumes sentr- 
mentalized. 

The pre-Christmas symphony “pop” 
was made memorable by force of acc- 
dent. In the middle of the program 
the lights went out! All Northern 
California was in darkness, bot only 
that portion of the population whch 
was assembled im Dreamland Audrtor- 
ium had the compensation of hearing 
Michel Pastro play the Bach Chaccomme 
William Wolski was the scheduled so- 
loist and played Mendelssohn's wolm 
concerto later in the evening, revealing 
a beautiful tone and a techmeal velocity 
greater than the soore required 

The rest of the program was not 
remarkable: Mendelssohn's Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream momousic, Greg's 
Peer Gynt Suite (No. 1), the waltz 
from Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegm, 
Weber’s Overture to Oberon, and the 
introduction to the third act of Lohen- 
grin. These works are too hackneyed 
to arouse enthusiasm, either among the 
auditors or among the players. 


As a matter of 
has seldom played 
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Mr. Heck Explains 
the Contretemps 
at Carnegie Hall 


Another Letter to the Editor 
—and Its Answer 


Mr. Deems Taylor, 
Editor, MusicaL AMERICA. 
My dear Sir: 

Allow me a few words in regard to 
the recent discussion concerning the 
shortcomings of the Carnegie Hall per- 
sonnel as embodied in two letters, signed 
by Miss Eleanor Treacy and yourself, 
which appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA 
om December 22. I claim your atten- 
tion, mot particularly for the sake of 
self-defense, but merely for the pleas- 
ure of seeing a slight infusion of fact 
added to the groundwork of fancy on 
which were based these two communi- 
cations. 

Permit me to outline briefly the his- 
tory of our present policy as regards the 
sale of standing room. 

These tickets were formerly on sale 
during the day, along with all other 
locations. We received numerous com- 
plaints, however, to the effect that peo- 
ple who could not visit the box-office 
during the day were greatly disap- 
poited to find all the standing room 
sold out long before the beginning of 
the comcert; to accommodate these pa- 
trons, therefore, it was announced that 
all standing room would be on sale only 
at 7:30 on the evening of the concert. 

The line forms outside of the build- 
ing, aad at 7:30 one door is opened to 
admit them behind a roped-off section, 
the rope being put up to prevent last- 
minute arrivals from “rushing” the line 
amd crowding in ahead of those who 
have stood in the street waiting their 
turm. Im order to avoid waiting their 
just turn, these line crashers resort to 
various devices; one of the most pop- 
ular is to come in at a second door, 
ahead of the crowd at the first door. 
Naturally, whenever we can locate these 
people we send them back to take their 
rightful place in line, the fact of their 
having come in at the second door being 
a confession as to the bull-like tactics 
they employ. 

Miss Treacy, your w ronged correspon- 
dent, was detected coming into the lobby 

a 
own ea a “milling mass” of people 
had to be controlled and brought to or- 
der by the one official on duty, he did 
not, unfortunately, have the time to give 
her claims that deliberate, leisurely and 
tender consideration which we would all 
like to get, assuredly, but which is not 
practicable under all circumstances. 

Also, since the writer so strenuously 
prefers her claim to be treated like a 
lady, it may not be irrelevant to inquire 
why she did not act like one? Her dis- 
orderly behaviour on the occasion of 
which she writes was of so lively a 
nature as to impress itself even on my 
attention, long since calloused by expo- 
sure to just such scenes. 

Somewhat at variance, likewise, are 
Miss Treacy’s lyrical estimate of the 
standing room line as being possessed 
of “fine instincts,” and her own descrip- 
tion of the behaviour of these same 
lofty souls when the door was opened 
at 7:30. “There was an immediate 
stampede,” says the lady, “and a tangled 
mass of people tried to force their way 
through the door. There was nothing 
. be seen but a milling mass of peo- 
Die. 

It is an unfortunate fact that when 
the sale of standing room is in progress, 
most people seem to abandon their “fine 
imstincts” in favor of cave-man tactics, 


by eee 


with a slight touch of the medieval bat- 


dvot; and sue, i her~ 


tleax thrown in for good measure. 
After securing the tickets, to be sure, 
they probably retrieve their fine in- 
stincts from the sidewalk, dust them off, 
and carry them into the concert hall. 
But in the mad confusion, the brutal 
scramble that always takes place, in 
spite of our efforts to preserve order, 
we may be excused if the nerve-racking 
circumstances sometimes produce un- 
pleasant words and looks, or occasional 
injustices. Considering the fact that 
we transact business with over one mil- 
lion people a year, the number of these 
misunderstandings is remarkably small. 

At this point, allow me to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the manner of the 
sale of standing room is directed en- 
tirely by the management which is 
directing the attraction, and that every 
management has its own method. Some 
dispose of all the standing room through 
our box-office; others give us only a 
part, and sell the rest through other 
sources. Obviously, this is a matter 
beyond our control. As regards the 
number of standing room admissions, 
exactly 140 tickets are delivered to us 
one hour before the concert. We sell 
as many tickets as we are given to sell; 
and then, strangely enough, we have to 
stop. 

One word more: the right to com- 
plain is the privilege of every person 
who is, or who thinks himself abused; 
but the description of the personnel of 
Carnegie Hall as “stupid, rude and ar- 
rogantly bureaucratic” was, I believe 
your own expression. It is somewhat 
surprising to find, coming from a mem- 
ber of the Press, a charge which has as 
its main characteristics an offensive per- 
sonal attack, and a remarkable lapse of 
discretion and self-restraint. 

I believe that the essential points of 
newspaper training are, to learn to con- 
sider both sides of a case, to work, 
preferably, on at least a thin foundation 
of truth, and not to indulge in the lux- 
ury of the unrestrained adjective ; 
whether the effects of operatic compo- 


sition are so devastating as to blight 


these quaiities entirely, ofters an inter- 
esting point of debate. The element of 
truth is desirable in literature as well 
as in music; as a follower of both these 
arts, you should try to achieve this 
quality in one of them, at least. 

In order to obtain as extensive an 
audience as possible for this statement, 
I am sending a copy of this latter to 
the Sunday Times and the Musical 
Courier, though I do not for a moment 
doubt that Musica America will ex- 
tend me the courtesy of its columns. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wilfred C. Heck, 
Manager, Carnegie 
Hall Box Office. 
New York, Dec. 28, 1928. 


Dear Mr. Heck: 

You are right. A critic should state 
his opinions only. I therefore apolo- 
gize for, and retract, the word “stupid.” 

Very truly yours, 

Deems Taylor, Editor. 
P. S. You do me an unintentional 
wrong in quoting my opinion of the 
personnel of Carnegie Hall (by that I 
mean, of course, the personnel with 
whom the would-be concert goer comes 
into contact). I never called the per- 
sonnel “arrogantly bureaucratic.” I re- 


ferred to their “burea»cratic arrogance.” 
nT 
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The A elting Pot 


Goes -ACusical 


Henry Street Settlement Sponsors Musical 


Training in Neighborhood Playhouse 
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Mrs. Hedi Katz, director of the 

Henry Street Settlement Musi 

School. She has established there 

the first instrument workshop im 

America where students are 

trained in the art of building musi- 
cal instruments. 


HEN the final curtain was rung 

down a year and a half ago on 
the downtown productions of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, there was a 
wave of regret at the passing of the 
famous little theatre on Grand Street 
which had so long been the scene of 
artistic activity. What was to become 
of that gem of architecture on the 
lower east side which had housed so 
many notable contributions to art? 

Within the past six months the 
answer has been given. The Henry 
Street Settlement, pioneer in the vast 
field of social service in New York. 
organized a départmént of music, and 
with characteristic thoroughness pur- 
chased the theatre at 466 Grand Street 
as headquarters of the Music School. 
Pianos and other musical instruments 
have taken the place of make-up tables 
and mirrors, and concerts have already 

given in the auditorium which 
previously had re-echoed only the 
music of the Grand Street Follies. 

The Music School of the Henry 
Street Settlement possesses a record of 
unusual achievement. Its purpose, in 
the words of Mrs. Hedi Katz, director, 
is not the training of virtuoso musi- 
cians. It does not aim to ‘trespass on 
the field of the professional teacher 
of music. The chief insistence is 
placed on the social value of music. 
Group singing and dancing are en- 
couraged, and students are urged to 
join in ensemble performances at each 
other’s homes. 

“It is often our task to bring about 
a complete change of values with re- 
gard to music in the homes,” explains 
Mrs. Katz. “A mother brought three 
children to enroll in the music school; 
she wanted them all to study the piano 
because she had a piano in the house. 
I pointed out how much nicer it would 
be not only for the children but the 
parents if one child studied the piano, 
another the violin, and the third the 
*cello. They could have chamber music 


concerts right in their own home! Of 
course the mother became enthusiastic 
at once, and before long these children 
will be playing simple trios together.” 

On the practical side of music the 
Music School has taken, perhaps, its 
most significant step. It has establish- 


ed the first instrument. werkshop in 
the United States for the training of 


craftsmen in the art of building string 
instruments. 

Prof. Leopold Auer has lent his sup- 
port to the project and has joined the 
supervisory committee of the Instru- 
ment Workshop. Mr. Freeman, cur- 
ator of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Come 
pany, has added his approval. The 
class of future instrument builders is 
in charge of Mr. Paulus Pilat, for- 
mer instructor in that art in the Na- 
tional Academy of Arts and Crafts, 
Budapest. 

Students are given instruction in the 
design of string instruments, in 
physics and acoustics, in the handling 
of materials and the actual construc- 
tion of instruments. Applicants of the 
age of 16 or over are accepted for a 
probationary course of four weeks to 
demonstrate their fitness for the work. 


Group Dancing 


Giving a further impetus to untram- 
meled paths in music, the school has 
established the first American branch 
of the famous Laban school of group 
dancing, which has spread from Ger- 
many to many quarters of the contin- 
ent. Mr. Hans Wiener, assistant to 
Dr. Laban, is in personal charge of 
this class, which has become one of 
the most popular in the school. 

Another feature of the work at the 
Music School is the Children’s Chorus, 
trained in the method of Dr. Justine 
Ward. This furnishes the basic ele- 
ments of musical training to the young- 
est children, and the development of 
a true community chorus of highly 
trained amateurs is the aim of this 
branch. The work is directed by Miss 
Peguy Sullivan, assistant to Dr. Ward. 

Other enterprises of the school are 
ite janior~ orchestra and various en- 
semble groups. A series of six con- 
certs of chamber music to be given in 
the auditorium of the Playhouse have 
been announced for this season. 

Prominent musicians have endorsed 
the high achievement of the Music 
School, among them Walter Damrosch, 


Prof. Auer, David Mannes, Aaron 
Copland and Carl Friedberg. Among 
its sponsors are Mrs. George A. 


Harris, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Miss Lillian Wald, Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, Mrs. Gerald Warburg, Mrs. 
Lionelle Perera and others. 


APPEAR IN OHIO 


Bowtinc Green, On10o.—Appearing 
on the College Entertainment Course 
at the State Normal College, Ralph 
Leopold, pianist, and the Arthur Hart- 
mann String Quartet were given a 
hearty reception by an_ enthusiastic 
audience made up largely of the stu- 
dent body. The Quartet opened the 
program with Beethoven’s Quartet in 
B flat. Next came a solo group by 
Mr. Leopold, including compositions 
by Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin 
and Leschetizky, and the Bach-Rum- 
mel Choral Prelude from the Easter 





Cantata. The final number was 
Franck’s Quintet for piano and 
strings. 
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Long Beach Students 
Sponsor Concerts 


[ONS BEACH, CAL., Jan. 9. 
—The student body of the 
night schools sponsors the Adult 
Department Artists Series in the 
Polytechnic High School, which 
is offered at low prices to en- 
courage people who have not 
been in the habit of attending 
concerts to become music pat- 
rons. A recent enjoyable ‘pro- = 
> gram given under these auspices = 
= was that of the Philharmonic 
- Trio, the members of which are 
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Alfred Kastner, harpist; Sol 
= Cohen, violinist, Earl Bright, 
= cellist. 

: A. M. G. 
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“SprRITUAL DANCERS” OF 
Moscow 
By Ivan Narodny 
(Continued from page 25) 


which exist between passion and the 
storm, between gentleness and the soit 
breeze, and the like, and I always en- 
deavor to put into my movements a bit 
of that divine continuity which gives to 
the whole of nature its beauty and life 
—there is one outstanding truth in the 
act of the Moscow Duncan Dancers— 
they express the rollicking mood of 
nature. They convey delightful plastic 
suggestions of idyllic hills and mea- 
dows, bloowing fields and woods. Their 
displays could be made doubly effec- 
tive if they would use appropriate 
scenery suggestive of nature, with slight 
touches of ethnographic colors here and 
there. Monotony of color in costumes 
and scenery ignores the fact that our 
urban audiences are accustomed to 
scenic illusions and that they prefer 
illusionary effects to enforced simplic- 
ity. Like harmony in sound, color that 
is seen is an aesthetic essential that 
cannot be ignored. 

Taken as a whole, the Isadora Dun- 
can Dancers of Moscow furnish a vital 
aesthetic stimulant to our over-intel- 
lectual and unemotional art aspirants, 
dancers, musicians and what not. In 
many respects they surpass the Diag- 
hileff Ballet Russe, the Russian ballet 
masters and ballerinas whom we have 
applauded in the past. They express 
the village—the moujik moods, su- 
perbly. 





OPERA INCORPORATED 


The Little Theatre Opera Company 
has been incorporated in New York 
State to encourage the active partici- 
pation of the public in the musical de- 
velopment of the United States. 
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City Presents 
$5,000 to Art 


Council of Long Beach 


Assists Orchestra 


Lonc Beacn, CaL., Jan. 8—A gift 
of $5,000 to the Long Beach Symphony 
Orchestra from the City Council, im 
order that two concerts might be given 
free to the public, was partly used un 
Dec. 23, when the orchestra, which is 
conducted by Leonard J. Walker, took 
part in the Handel-Haydn Society’s 
fine performance of Messiah. So many 
flocked to the Municipal Auditorium 
for this event that a large number were 
unable to gain admittance. Rolla Al- 
ford conducted and sang the baritone 
solos. Other soloists were Constancia 
Weisgerber, Marjorie Renfrew and 
Penry Selby. 

The second of these concerts is 
scheduled for Easter, when the Sym- 
phony Orchestra will appear in a per- 
formance of Coleridge-Taylor’s The 
Atonement with the Choral-Oratorio 
Society, which is directed by Joseph 
Ballantyne. 


Orchestral Concert 


The Long Beach Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Mr. Walker, gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season on Dec. 18, 
the soloist being Amy L. Kaynor, 
dramatic soprano. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s first which was given a 
splendid reading. Kaynor’s delivery of 
an aria from Carmen was very artistic, 
and in a group of songs with Laurelle 
L. Chase at the piano. 

Mr. Ballantyne conducted the Choral- 
Oratorio Society in its first concert on 
the season on Dec. 14. The program 
was made up of excerpts from standard 
operas, over 100 singers doing good 
work in the soldier's Chorus from 
Faust, and The Lord Now Victorious 
from Cavalleria Rusticana. Soloists 
were Mrs. Edward W. Greene, Mrs. 
G. H. Herman, Florence Van Dyke, 
Robert S. Edmonds, James G. McGar- 
rislo. Harold K. Driver, the official 
accompanist, was assisted by Ruth 
Parkinson, Harold Dick, and Madeline 
Gumprecht. 

As the third attraction in the Phil- 
harmonic Artists Course, L. D. Frey 
presented Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 
The Municipal Auditorium was well 
filled for their two-piano concert. 

AticE MAYNARD GnriGGs. 








A class in harmony in the Henry Street Settlement Music School, 
where the young folk of Manhattan’s lower east side eagerly ab- 
sorb the elements of music. 
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ames and What Their eee Are Doing 


Mischa Elman, violinist, playing his 
third recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Saturday evening, 
Jan. 12, will have the assistance of his 
sister, Liza Elman, in a performance of 
Cesar Franck’s Sonata in A. 

a 

Emilie Rich Underhill, soprano, will 
appear in Steinway Concert Hall on 
Monday evening, Jan. 14. 


Ray Porter Miller, soprano, is ap- 
pearing in the Engineering Auditorium 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 19. 


Santa Bionda, soprano, appeared 
as soloist at the last concert of the 


Rubinstein Club at the Hotel Wal- 


dorf, New York City. She will 
give a recital at Town Hail, New 
York, Jan. 23. 


* * * 


La Argentina, Spanish dancer, who 
gave her farewell New York recital at 
Town Hall, Dec. 28 completed a record 
breaking series of engagements in this 
city, having given eighteen perform- 
ances in seven weeks, all of them sold 
out. La Argentina also gave two per- 
formances in Boston and Chicago, and 
one each in Toronto, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Pittsburgh, Detroit and San 
Francisco. F. C. Coppicus, manager of 
jo : 
persons saw her New York appear- 
ances. 


* * * 
Harry Fratkin, violinist, will give 
his first New York recital this sea- 


son at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 16. 
* * * 

Gertrude Bonime, pianist, will give 
her first New York recital this season 
at Town Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 19, at 3:30 o'clock. 

* * * 

The Little Theatre Opera Company 
brings its third opera of the season, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, to the 
Heckscher Theatre, New York, on 
Monday evening, Jan. 21, after a 
week’s performance at the Brooklyn 
Little Theatre. The opera was last 
produced in German by the Metropoli- 
tan in 1903, according to Kendall K. 
Mussey, director of the Little Theatre 
Opera Company. 

* . 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Braun gave a 
musicale and tea for the ladies of the 
Brahms Club at their home in Bay- 
side, L. I., on Sunday, Dec. 30. Many 
prominent musicians were among the 
guests. Karl Jorn, tenor, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Sybil Van Wezel, soprano, one of Mr. 
Braun’s pupils, sang. Mr. Braun ac- 
companied them. 
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Mary Meyer, contraltc, will give a 
concert at Steinway Hall, New York, 
on Jan. 30, assisted by the Zeta V. 
Wood sextet. Miss Meyer will sing 
Ah! Rendi mi, from Mitrane, of 
Rossi; the Slumber Song from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio and pieces by 
Brahms, Schubert, Thomas, Grant- 
Schaefer and Rogers. She is a product 
of the Zeta V. Wood studio. 


*> * * 


Myra Sokolskaya, who specializes in 
international folk lore and Russian 
characterizations, is giving the first of 
a New York series of three subscrip- 
tion concerts in the Gallo Theatre to- 
morrow evening. The other two con- 
certs of the series will take place on 
Feb. 10 and March 10. 


Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
is giving her first New York recital 
this season Jan. 13 in the Guild 
Theatre. 

a ee 

Perla Wolcott, soprano, is making her 
New York debut on Monday evening, 
Jan. 14 in the Town Hall. 

* = * 


Adelaide Gescheidt was hostess at an 
artistic event given in her New York 
studios on Dec. 19. Songs by many 
writers were intelligently sung, and an 
informal conference consisted of ques- 
tions and answers, illustrated by 
demonstration. Vocal tones. were 
analysed, sopranos, tenors, contraltos 
and baritones contributing their bit to 
illustrate or prove the points in ques- 
tion, according to Miss Gesheidt’s prin- 
ciples of voice development. 

The informal program was given by 
Marion Foster, soprano; Louise Tem- 
ple, contralto; Geneva Smith, lyric 
soprano; George Sharp, baritone, and 
Llewellyn Roberts, bass-baritone, Fine 
accompaniments were played by Betty 
Schuleen. All the singers were heard 
to advantage, their work being much 


admired. They sang music by Four- 
drain, Watts, Faure, Chausson, Ban- 
tock, Purcell, Dvorak, La _ Forge, 


Strauss, Secchi and Orlando Morgan. 
Welsh songs were also included. 
These conference sessions have been 
a feature in Miss Gescheidt’s studios 
for eighteen years. 
* * * 
Thelma Spear (Mrs. Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn) was scheduled to give a recital 
in the concert hall of the Hotel 
Majestic, in Paris. on Dec, J7....... 

















Mishkin, New 


York 
Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and ped- 
agogue, is shown with Maria Jones 
de Castro, head of the Interna- 
tional Conservatory in Havana, 
Cuba, and students registered for 
his course on technic and interpre- 
tation offered during last month. 
Mr. Bertimen has since returned 
to his teaching at the La Forge- 
Bertimen studios in New York 
Cify. 


Rosa Ponselle will sing at the Hotel 
Statler morning musicale in Boston, 
Feb. 14. These programs are held 


Abby Morrison Ricker sang Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria and Elsa’s Prayer 
from Lohengrin at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Portsmouth, Ohio, on 
Sunday, Dec. She was asked to 
sing in the Methodist Church that eve- 
ning, but had to leave to fulfill a re- 
cital engagement in Cincinnati. She will 
accept the church engagement next 
spring. ee” 


The People’s Chorus of New York 
began its winter session on Jan, 3. 
Singing meetings will be con- P 
tinued weekly, every Monday 
and Thursday evening, at the 
High School of Commerce, 155 
West Sixty-fifth Street, and every 
Tuesday evening, at the Stuyvesant 
High School, 345 East Fifteenth 
Street. L. Camilieri, conductor, is at 
each meeting from 7:30 for auditions 
and enrollment of new members. 

* * 

The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, gave its 
second morning musicale for this sea- 
son in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Wednesday, Jan. 2. 

* 


Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist, 
returned to the concert hall after her 
recent illness in a concert of the Or- 


under the Auspices of the Boston School 
of Occupational Therapy. 





“ gang 


chestre Symphonique de Paris in the 
Salle Pleyel on Dec. 7. On Jan. 1, 
Mme. Landowska left for a tour of 
France, Spain and England. 

* * * 

Edward Johnson returns to the 
Metropolitan Opera this month for his 
seventh consecutive season. In Mr. 
Johnson’s repertoire are the leading 
tenor parts in The King’s Henchman, 
Pelleas et Melisande, The Love of the 
Three Kings, Carmen, Romeo and 
Juliet, La Boheme, Pagliacci, Turan- 
dot, Madama Butterfly, Aida, Tosca. 

* * * 


The Musical Arts Chorus of the 
Y.W.C.A., Easton, Pa., John Warren 
Erb, conductor, gave a Christmas con- 
cert at the Easton High School. The 
chorus consists of sixty women. They 
had the assistance of Marie Mellman, 
harpist, and two French horn players. 
The program began with carols by 
Praetorius and Vogrich and traditional 
ones in French and German. These 
were followed by a fine performance 
of Schubert’s 23rd Psalm arrangement. 
Miss Mellman played solos by Hassel- 
mans, Durand and Thomas, The chorus 
xy the song trom OUssian’s Fingal; 
the Valse Ariette and two folk song 
arrangements by Deems Taylor of 
which Waters Ripple and Flow was 
particularly effective. 

* * * 


Alexander Glazounoff has directed a 
concert of the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris devoted to his own works— 
the Ouverture Solennelle, the Second 
Concerto and Seventh Symphony. both 
in first performance, and the symphonic 
poem, Stenka Razine, 


* * * 
Fritz Kreisler and Mary McCormic, 
soprano, were passengers on the 


Olympic which sailed from New York 
for Europe Friday night, Dec. 21. 
* * * 


Bernardino Molinari, Italian conduc- 


tor, arrived Friday, Dec. 21, on the 
Augustus, accompanied by his wife. 
While in this country, he will appear 
as guest conductor of the St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit symphony 
orchestras. 

* + +. 


Seneca Pierce, baritone, will appear 
in joint recital with Arthur Shattuck, 
pianist, in Appleton, Wis., Jan. 17. 
Much interest also centers in Mr. 
Pierce’s appearance as recitalist in Mil- 
waukee, his home town. New York 
will hear this composer-singer in 
March, when he is to give his annual 
Manhattan recital. 


Naoum Blinder 


Naoum Blinder will give a violin re- 
cital in the Town Hall, New York, on 
Jan. 23, under the management of Paul 
Berthoud. 

* * * 


Walter Elschner, who has been en- 
gaged to direct the stage productions 
of the German Grand Opera Companiy’s 
uncut Ring des Nibelungen perform- 
ance at the Manhattan Opera House 
in New York beginning Jan. 14, is 
stage and artistic director of the Ham- 
burg Opera. He has been identified 
each summer with the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival performances. 


* * * 


Maximilian Rose, violinist, was solo- 
ist on the musical program presented 
at St. Andrews Methodist Episcopal! 
Church, New York, on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 30. Mr. Rose was heard in 
an Andante by Lalo. A group of three 
carols was given. In the first, an old 
Alsstian- Noel, Sleep Little Dove, 
Grace Devine was the contralto solo- 
ist. In the second, Yon’s Jesu Re- 
demptor, sung by the male quartet, 
there was a solo by Mr. Pitts. Mar- 
garet Keller, soprano, was soloist in a 
Dutch carol of the sixteenth century. 

** * 


Rudolph Gruen, American pianist,. 
was presented in the Beethoven Saal in 
Berlin, in a program that ranged from 
Beethoven and Chopin to Charles 
Griffes and Dohnanyi. Mr. Gruen’s 
playing combined splendid technic with 
a colorful tone and reached its height 
in the Griffes compositions. Among 
his encores was Brahms waltz in A 
Flat. 


* * * 
Elizabeth Siedoff, Boston pianist, 
was hostess at a reception Dec. 2S 
in her studio in honor of members 


of the American Matthay Association: 
to which she belongs. Receiving with 
Miss Siedoff were Prof. and Mrs. 
Hamilton McDoughall, Prof. and Mrs. 
Clarence Hamilton, Wellesley College; 
Richard McClanahan, Gertrude Leon- 
ard of New York; L. Campbell, War- 
ren, Pa.; Leila Holmes, Brookline, and’ 
Albian Metcalf, Reading, Mass. 

A musical program was given by 
Luther Emerson, baritone; Betty Gray, 
contralto; Ruth Collingbourne, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Fred Robertson, contralto,. 
and Jean Wild, pianist. 
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A Yard Measure for Sale 


By Irving Weil 


(Continued from page 9) 


what less unity of purpose than the 
contents of a grab-bag. It began with 
Handel’s B minor concerto grosso for 
strings, moved on to the ultra-modern- 
ism of Toch, then took a hop, skip and 
jump to the Schubert Unfinished sym- 
phony and wound up with John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers” which the 
conductor played here for his Saturday 
subscribers on his previous visit. 

Toch, if his new concerto is the in- 
dication it seems to be, has gone over to 
the noisemakers, strings, wind and 
drums—five of them. The piece is 
atonal music without reservation, built 
almost unremittingly on the Schon- 
bergian twelve-tone scale which pro- 
duces the kind of devil-take-the-hind- 
most harmony that is peculiarly trying 
to listen to for any length of time; 
and Toch cannot be accused of modern- 


istic short-windedness in this concerto. 


Moreover, he is bent on being. emphatic 
as often as may be, and emphasis, in 
his present gospel, is noise. } 

One is quite willing to undergo this 
sort of musical experience from any 
questing modernist if his music con- 
vince one that he is conducting his 
quest for something besides some other 
modernist. Mr. Toch’s _ scarcely 
brought one this conviction. His con- 
certo seemed to us to be a self-con- 
scious and somewhat unduly affected 
attempt to outdo Schonberg and Bela 
Bartok with their own ideas. The 
Schonberg of the Moonstruck Pierrot 
was solidly present in several of Toch’s 
jumpy thematic melodies whilst Bartok 
was certainly present in spirit in the 
whole rhythmic scheme of the concerto. 

There was quite evidently a program 
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of some definite -sort behind the piece 
and it appeared to us rather foolish on 
the composer’s part not to have dis- 
closed it. It is said that the final move- 
ment, marked “rondo disturbato” (the 
whole thing was pretty generally molto 
disturbato) has a humorous signifi- 
cance; but if it has, Mr. Koussevitzky 
successfully blanketed it. Without an 
expressed program, the concerto is 
fairly baffling on a single hearing—and 
at the same time, unconvincing. 

The piano part the composer is re- 
ported to regard as integral with that 
belonging to the orchestra but it had 
all the effect of a showy and im- 
mensely difficult foil to a disparate 
background. Moreover, the difficulties 
were apparently of the manufactured 
variety; the simplest thing the pianist 
had to do was to manage double glis- 
sandi in time. Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
who has been one of the very present 
helps to the Boston Orchestra for some 
years, attended to the piano with a 
really dazzling skill. 


*> * * 


M R. MENGELBERG’S decision 
to give Mahler’s The Song of 
the Earth another chance in New York 
pleased himself, we imagine, more than 
his audience, if comment that we hap- 
pened to hear from some of it was at 
all typical. But it is a wise expedient, 
if for no other reason than to retest 
old verdicts, to force renewed consider- 
ation of once rejected music. Mahler 
still has his ardent though suspiciously 
shrill partisans in Germany and Aus- 
tria and a few in Holland, of whom 
Mr. Mengelberg is one. But in New 
York, which never appreciated the man 
as the great conductor he was—one of 
the greatest four we ourself have ever 
listened to—New York has always 
shrugged an even colder shoulder at 
Mahler the composer. For his ten 
symphonies, among which The Song of 
the Earth is usually numbered although 
it is actually a song-cycle in six parts, 
whilst nearly all grandiose in plan and 
ea are lamentably feeble in re- 
sult. 

The case of Mahler the composer is 
indeed a curiously touching one, for he 
himself had more than a suspicion of 
the impotence of his hand to express 
his mind and heart,. and yet he never 
faltered in piling one huge work upon 
another. Impotence, in blunt fact, is 
the inescapable characteristic of nearly 
the whole of his output. But in none 
of it is this impotence so tragically ap- 
parent as in The Song of the Earth. 
For here he tried to give utterance to 
what must have been, for him, the pro- 
foundest paradox of thought and emo- 
tion he ever reached; or anyone, per- 
haps, ever reaches—the bewitching 
beauty and allure of life if only the 
world were different; and the beckon- 
ing idea of death as release, since it is 
not different. 

The music is implictly—although sad- 
ly enough, not explicitly—a prescient 
and weary gesture signifying the end 
of all desire. The words of the much 
adapted Chinese poems of which it is 
a setting, reveal the man resigned at 
last to bitter disillusion; reveal him, 
too, faced toward death, which he 
knew could not be far off, with some- 
thing like longing—longing for rest 
from the struggle and frustration that 
dogged him throughout his days. The 
gayety in several of the songs is 
pathetic in its lustrelessness; but far 
more deeply pathetic still is the sheer 
inability of the musician to say in 
music what so desperately troubled his 
mind and grimly saddened his heart. 





New Sibelius Work 


The local premiere of the symphonic 
poem, Tapiola, The Northern Wood, of 
Jean Sibelius took place at Queens 
Hall, London, recently under the 


baton of Sir Henry Wood. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Plan Season 


for Band 


Wainright Camp on 
Oliver Lake Annual Event 


| el Aree OHIO, Jan. 8—The 
Wainwright Band and Orchestra 
Camp, held annually at Oliver Lake, 
Ind., will open for the season on June 
23 and continue to Aug. 18. 

This camp was founded two years 
ago by J. W. Wainwright, director of 
the Fostoria High School Band, and is 
situated near La Grange, Ind. The 
grounds include a tract of 153 acres 
with a frontage of more than a mile 
on Lake Oliver and Lake Olin, which 
adjoin. 





J. W. 
Fostoria High School Band. 


Wainwright, director of 


The institution is primarily a band 
and orchestra instrument school for 
boys, but the camp is also furnished 
with recreational facilities. Provision 
is made for those who wish to make 
up work in regular school subjects; 
and there are departments of oratory 
and drama, religious education, voice 
culture, directing, etc., in addition to 
instrumental instruction. 

During the summer bands and or- 
chestras are developed and taken on 
concert trips to nearby cities. Strict 
military discipline is enforced among 
the boys, and all activities proceed upon 
a strict schedule. 

As director of the” Fostoria High 
School Band, Mr. Wainwright has 
achieved splendid results. The band 
won first place in the National School 
Band Contest in 1923 and retained this 
honor, as well as the Ohio State Cham- 
pionship, for three years. Mr. Wain- 
wright was the originator of the band 
camp idea, and the great increase in 
enrollment each year attest to the suc- 
cess of his venture. 


ARTISTS APPLAUDED 


CLEVELAND.—In the perfect setting 
of the small music hall of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, a group of dis- 
tinguished artists belonging to the 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, presented one of the most. de- 
lightful of the many Schubert concerts 
that have been heard this season to 
commemorate the anniversary of the 
composer’s death. 

The program was played by Andre 
de Ribaupierre, violinist, who heads the 
strings department; Arthur Loesser, of 
the piano department; Carlton Cooley, 
viola player; Victor de Gomez, ’cellist 
of the Cleveland Orchestra and di- 
rector of the Institute’s ‘cello depart- 
ment, and Gerald Fiore. 





An Artistic Trramph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,?Pa. 
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Jonny For the Babies 
| Br ieee proof that Jonny Spielt 

Auf is a hit for the younger generation is 
contained in the news that the first matinee per- 
formance of Krenek’s opera will be given on 
Feb. 8 for the benefit of the Babies Hospital of 
New York, 

A number of prominent babies have prom- 
ised to attend. Some babies have protested 
the appearance of a blackface comedian in the 
show but other babies assert that the 
philosophy of the youngest generation knows 
no color line, 

Corona 

After all there’s nothing like fame—not even 
a Sunday night concert. 

Witness La Belle Corona. We can do no 
better than quote the following bit of pub- 
licity : 

“Leonora Corona is fast becoming one of 
the popular stars in the Musical World. 
Marques De Elorza, Valencia—Paris, has cre- 
ated and dedicated an exquisite perfume for 
her called ‘Lyrycis.’ 

“Creators of all forms of art must have 
some significant name attached to their work, 
thereby strengthening the selling power of 
their article. And that the delicate loveliness 
of such an exquisite toilet preparation as 
‘Lyrycis’ should be dedicated to Miss Corona 
is only another fitting tribute to her charm 
and beauty.” 

Verbrugghen to Play Bloch 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Henri Verbrugghen, after a re- 
turn from their Spring tour will perform 
Ernest Bloch’s America as a fitting conclu- 
sion of their season at the final pair of con- 
certs, April 11 and 12. 

Koussevitzky to Play Bloch 

A well founded report from Boston states 
that Serge Koussevitzky will conduct two per- 
formances of Bloch’s America with the Boston 
Symphony on January 25-26. On the follow- 
ing week he will perform the work in New 
Vag - 


a oe enna om 


Congratulations—If True 

The ubiquitous Billy Benedick has it that the 
latest buzz in musical quarters asserts that 
Eugene Goossens will perhaps marry Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes, one of the wealthiest 
widows in the United States. Mr. Goossens is 
the young conductor of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra who has appeared as guest 
conductor in New York. Mrs. Holmes’ wealth 
is said to approach a hundred million dollars 
and her patronage of music and musicians has 
been lavish. She was formerly Miss Bettie 
F. Fleischmann of Cincinnati. She has a mag- 
nificent apartment at 1107 Fifth Avenue and 
has three married sons—Mr. Carl Holmes, 
who lives in England; Mr. Christian R. 
Holmes, and Mr. Julius F. Holmes. The lat- 
ter enjoyed a quarrel last year at the Beaux 
Arts ball with the Archduke of Austria. 

j= Alexander Smallens, at the invitation 
of Leopold Stokowski, will conduct two or 
three concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Our Notion Counter 

Last Thursday night Jascha Heifetz and 
Florence Vidor, (Mr. and Mrs.) attended 
the Club Lido to see their friend Beatrice 
Lillie who has an engagement there 
and the eight Negro singers of the Ken- 


tucky Jubilee Choir which gave a concert 
Sunday night at the Republic Theatre were 
chosen from 500 ambitious Harlem choir 
aspirants and Grace Moore, due to 
sing at the Paris Opera and Opera Comique 
next summer, has taken a nine year lease 
on a Paris domicile. 

ie A ’cellist to anticipate is Gregor 
Piatigorsky, first ’cellist of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, who has been engaged for an 
American tour beginning next October 
a he has had such a romantic career 
that the Associated Press is reported to be 
preparing a story about him. 

je The Musical Standard of London 
states that H. Waldo Warner’s trio won 
some years ago a $1,000 prize given by Mrs. 
Coolidge, “wife of the President of the 
United States.” This ought to interest 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge of Berk- 
shire Mountain fame. 
Not So Far Wrong 

A few members of that admirable or- 
ganization, the Prague Teachers Chorus, 
arrived in America with a sincere convic- 
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tion that bootleggers are Government of- 
ficials. Governor Allen of Massachusetts 
and a welcoming committee shook hands 
with the chorus in Boston recently. During 
the ceremony one of the Czech singers 
looked about him and whispered to one of 
his brethren: 

“Which of these gentlemen is the Honor- 
able Bootlegger?” 


To the Victor the Laurels 

A little surprise for Mr. Mengelberg at 
the Philharmonic Symphony’s Washington 
concert last week was a large red white 
and blue wreath from Mrs. Coolidge and 
Mrs. Hoover which the Dutch conductor 
gallantly wore around his neck. 


Jonny Jonny Jonny 


Somewhat significant of the type of pub- 
lic interest rather noticeable during the cur- 
rent season is the amount of attention 
centered on the properties of Jonny Spielt 
Auf rather than on the qualities of the 
music in order.that our readers 
may appreciate the leit-motifs we can in- 
form them that a large corps of carpenters 
and technical advisors worked on the sets 
there’s a huge locomotive 11 feet 
high and more feet long that runs on rails 
. . »« an automobile made of old Ford 
fenders, second hand tires, hood and body 
in profile of veneer there’s an ob- 
servation car, a ten foot clock that spins 
like a ball, a glacier, a railroad station, 
chauffeurs and saxophones. 

{<= The two man power motor car will 
consist of one gentleman under the hood 
and another under the rear seat .. . 
instead of the negro called for by the text 
there'll be a blackface white comedian. 

Fred Martens’ English version is a lively 
one, decidedly in key with the book. It 
includes such lines as (out of a hotel loud 
speaker) ; “This is Station ZYZ. The Hotel 
X jazz orchestra.”—“I’ll see Alabama once 
more and never leave ihe deai Sifance River 
again” which has been changed to “I'll see 
old New York once more and never leave 
the dear White Way again” “It’s 
these dam street crossings” with an ad- 
monition “Keep your eyes peeled, fellow.”— 
and a policeman to a chauffeur, “Step on it, 
buddy.” 


The Lost Tribe 


How many music critics in New York? 
To the Nordic blondes and the 101 percent- 
ers about eight or nine or ten . . but 
to the Hon. W. J. Guard nigh on 200 ao 
it seems there are at least 179 foreign 
newspapers in New York and Guard at the 
opera house has to recognize the music 
critics of all of them this is easy 
until it comes to a Sunday night concert 
with an assistant from the Magyar Neps- 
zava trying to crash the gate ahead of a 
critic from the Grido della Stirpe. And 
when the scholars of the Rusky Golos and 
the Chinese Journal of Commerce arrive in 
the office there are international problems 
of the first order. 

ge Irma Duncan, the dancer, has just 
completed a book reported to recount her 
six years in Russia with her foster mother, 
Isadora Duncan. 





(Left) Emil Schipper, 
Viennese singer, ar- 
riving in Chicago to 
join the Civic Opera 
company, is met by 
Freida Leider, (left), 
and Maria Olssewska. 
also members of the 


opera. 
(P. and A. Photo) 


(Right) Feodor 
Chaliapin with his 
wife arriving im 
America on the Ile 
de France, after the 
basso had completed 
a European’ concert 
tour and also attended 
his daughter's wed- 
ding. On the trip 
over Chaliapin was 
quite ill. 





(P. and A. Photo) 


Clara Rabinovitch, pian 
ist, enjoys the sun and 
sand at Palm Beach, Fla. 
Miss Rabinovitch recent 
ly gave a successful New 
York recital at Town 
Hall. 
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International Newsreel 


La Argentina leaves New York 
for the Orient, and is attended 
at the Pennsylvania station by 
an escort of honor composed of 
(from left to right) Carmen- 
cita Perez, her accompanist, 
Blanche Prenez, secretary of 
Maison Francaise, Columbia 
University, Arnold Meckel of 
Paris, her personal representa- 
tive, Dr. A. L. Garbat, New 
York music patron, F. C. 
Coppicus, New York manager 
and other friends of Mme. 
Argentina. 








; A, (P. and A. Photo) 
Arbos, Spanish composer and conductor, 
York with Mrs. Arbos aboard the 


Ile de France. 
























